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Norks Without Waste 


Conservation is the keynote 
of the times. 

Conservation of energy, of 
money and of time is 


the secret of the fame 
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wearing cake. 








Only what is needed is 
used from the cake—not 
an atom is wasted or 
spilled. Notice how 
much more work 
Sapolio does and 
how much longer 
it lasts than any 
other cleaner. 








Not an Atom 
Wasted 





A cake of Sapolio is so solidly compressed that 
it wears to a wafer. Other forms of cleaners 








are high cost at the start and 
wasteful all the time. 
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movements of humanity since people have 
lived on the earth! 

The swiftness of it all is one of the most 
amazing things about the Klamath country. 
Just as you are startled to find on every hand 
the very ingredients with which nature 
compounded the soil beneath your feet, so 
you are amazed that there are persons living 
who have witnessed the drama of life there 
since the white man came into the caldron- 
made Eden. 

It was in 1846, a few weeks after Fremont 
had passed through the country, that 
Lindsay Applegate came into the Klamath 
valley to lay out the old ‘‘south road,” as a 
military highway over which the troops of 
the United States could pass in the war that 
was expected to follow the declaration of 
“Fifty-four Forty or Fight.”’ It was a stir- 
ring summer—the summer of 1846. The 
Modoc Indians, never peaceful, were un- 
usually restless in their mountain paradise 
just north of where Klamath Falls now 
stands. ‘Fifty-four Forty or Fight” had 
stirred the Oregon territory into action, and 
down in California, still nominally under the 
sovereignty of Mexico, the followers of 
Fremont had raised the bear flag of the new 
republic. Joint occupancy of the Oregon 
territory with Great Britain had become in- 
tolerable to Fremont and his followers, and 
the intrepid explorer and fighter had de- 
termined that the issue be settled that year. 
Lindsay Applegate had come from Missouri 
with his family and was sent into the 
country just after Fremont had_ passed 
through. Applegate mapped out the ‘‘south 
road”’ into the Big Basin country of Nevada 
and retired to the Rogue River valley to en- 
gage in farming. The diplomats at Wash- 
ington settled with England without re- 
course to arms and sent troops against 
Mexico to settle the California question, and 
Lindsay Applegate and his family estab- 
lished the first white household in the 
southern Oregon country. 

A few years later his son, L. B. Applegate, 
unable to forget the glories of the Klamath 
country, moved to the Swan Lake valley, 
on your index finger, only a few miles out of 
what is now the city of Klamath Falls. 
That family has passed through the vital 
drama that has turned the West into a 
paradise for the homeseeker and has had a 
very large part in the drama. As sheepman, 
cattleman, general farmer and now as an 
irrigation farmer, L. B. Applegate has been 
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one of the pioneers in every movement that 
has built homes in southern Oregon. It was 
to the Applegate home in the Swan River 
valley that I first went to inspect the 
Colonel’s Eden. There stands the log cabin 
where Applegate and his family lived when a 
plow was never used on the soil and where 
they lived through the Modoc Indian wars 
before Chiefs Josenkaskie and Lalake bar- 
gained away the country to Uncle Sam at 
the treaty of Yainax on Sprague river in 
1865. Now you see a fine modern home 
and the beginnings of what will some day 
be a model irrigation system. Applegate is 
catching the floodwaters that fill Swan lake 
and is building ditches to turn the water on 
land once covered with sagebrush. Oats 
and wheat stand shoulder high in his fields, 
and his barns are filled with wild hay and 
alfalfa. 

Down into the Klamath valley, across the 
palm and along the third finger of the hand, 
I went next. It is the valley where the 
Colonel once rode horseback straight as the 
crow flies, without having to go by road. 
Down one edge of this valley runs the main 
lateral of the Reclamation Service’s big 
irrigating canal. Parts of the canal have 
been there for twenty-three years. Not 
very recent, you say? The canal is not a 
new thing, but irrigated farming is just 
coming into its own. A part of what is now 
the government irrigating system was 
known as the Ankeny ditch, and another 
part was the Adams canal. The Ankeny 
ditch is at the head of the valley, at the base 
of your third finger, and the Adams canal is 
nearly at the tip, down in the Merrill 
country. There was much criticism from 
the Amalgamated Association of Kickers 
when the government took over these canals 
to become a part of the big system. The 
kickers declared that the government paid 
too much to private corporations for their 
rights. But these same kickers later ob- 
jected that the government was not paying 
enough money to a contractor who had se- 
cured a piece of work on a bid lower than the 
cost of the work. You will find kickers in 
the Klamath country. Oh, yes. They are 
there as they are everywhere else. They 
are of two kinds: the type of the Colonel, who 
is frankly sore because the country is being 
settled up, and the type of the irrigation 
kickers who are sore at things in general. 
Both are among the greatest assets that the 
Klamath country has, because they offer 

















Five years ago Klamath Falls, 


\ t the county-seat of Klamath county, was a mere cross-roads town, a trading 
point for the cattlemen in the surrounding valleys. 





Today it is a hustling 


community of over five thousand people 


proof of the fact that there is nothing very 
serious to kick about in the country. 

Despite the kickers, the government 
started its big ditch some seven years ago, 
and now more than 30,000 acres of land are 
under irrigation. Those lands under the 
old ditches came into the system with a 
free water right, of course, but the govern- 
ment system meant an assurance of plenty 
of water when it was needed, a thing as vital 
to an irrigated country as the fact of having 
water at all. The government ditch comes 
out of the Upper Klamath lake—your 
thumb—and running through a_ tunnel 
under the hills upon which the city of 
Klamath Falls is situated, skirts the Kla- 
math valley with a lateral on either side. This 
is one unit in a system that will eventually 
reclaim not only the rich valleys lying tribu- 
tary to the city of Klamath Falls but in 
addition a large part of Lower Klamath lake 
and a large slice off the northern shore of 
Tule lake. 

It was into the older irrigated section that 
had once been under the Ankeny ditch that 
I went first to see what irrigation had done 
for these mountain meadows. For the floor 


of Klamath valley is 4,100 feet above sea- 


level, or one hundred feet higher than the 
floor of the famous Yosemite valley in Cal- 
ifornia. I was shocked almost into unbe- 
lief at the very start. The farmers were 
troubled because they had been unable to 
plow under the alfalfa stand that had been 
planted twenty-three years ago. The stuff 
comes up as fast as it can be plowed under, 
and only by persistent and intelligent effort 
can the sod be broken so that other crops 
can be planted. Some of the farmers had 
the alfalfa frozen six years ago during a very 
cold winter, but the frost did not hit every 
farm alike and I found those whom it had 
missed bemoaning their ill fortune. Of 
course, intelligent cultivation has solved this 
problem and resulting soil, rich with nitro- 
gen stored there by the leguminous alfalfa, 
produces crops that sound like fairy tales. 
I saw one man mowing alfalfa and timothy 
that was so thick that another man had to 
keep the sickle bar of the mower cleaned so 
that the knives could cut the hay. Hon- 
estly! He will clear over $roo an acre this 
year. His water right cost him $30 an acre. 

For you who want figures on what a 
homeseeker can do, I visited the home of 
Elmer Applegate, son of A. B. Applegate 
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The Government ditch, started seven years ago and now serving thirty thousand fertile acres, is a unit in a 
system that will eventually reclaim not only_the rich valleys tributary to 
Klamath Falls, but a large part of Lower Klamath lake 


and grandson of the first white man in the 
country. Born in that log cabin back in 
the Swan Lake valley, he roamed the hills as 
a boy, little thinking of the part he was to 
play in the later-day drama of irrigation in 
the Klamath country. For it was he who 
was one of the pioneers that induced the 
government to take hold of the Klamath 
project. He was the first secretary of the 
Water Users’ Association and induced the 
owners of land in the Klamath valley to 
sign up for the work. It takes faith to 
induce farmers to do anything, but he was 
rewarded by seeing the project started. 
Later, when trouble came in the Water 
Users’ Association and there was dissension 
because some thought that $30 an acre was 
too high a price for the project, Elmer 
Applegate retired and bought a farm. 
There he is demonstrating, at middle life, 
the value of irrigation. 

I found him in the onion patch. Sun- 
burned and with a smile of contented 
ownership on his face, he showed me his 
thirty acres. He bought seven and a half 
acres of land three years ago. The first year 
he made enough profit off alfalfa hay to buy 
five more acres, and his ranch has paid for 





the rest of the thirty acres he now owns. 
Thirty acres is enough land for one man to 
look after in an irrigated country. The 
first year he cleared $40 an acre off his hay 
and last year he cleared $75 an acre off two 
acres of alfalfa. His potatoes yielded him 
$450 an acre gross the first year and his 
onions as much more. I walked through 
fields of potatoes and onions that will pro- 
duce over 450 bushels to the acre this year. 
Here he has rows of lettuce, celery, beets, 
cabbage, turnips, corn and all the other 
vegetables that city dwellers pine for. The 
house is as fine a bungalow as you can see 
anywhere in the Berkeley hills where only 
rich people are supposed to live. 

What of the life of the woman in this new 
country? Isaw Mrs. Applegate busy in the 
home and made bold to ask her. ‘The only 
thing that bothers me is the servant prob- 
lem’? she answered, trying to be honest. 
And then she smiled. “I suppose the 
servant problem is the big thing in the older 
civilizations as well,’ she said simply, 
divining my retort. The servant problem 
the only thing to bother the woman pioneer 
in the Klamath country! Think of it. 
‘You must see my chickens” beamed Mrs. 
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Applegate. ‘I’m proud of them.” And she 
led the way to the chicken yard where we 
were greeted by a flock of white leghorns 
that flew to meet her, expecting to be fed 
every time she came in sight. Those 
chickens would have struck joy to the heart 
of the colored gentry in any place in the 
world. She told me they were not two years 
old, a thing hard to believe, they were so 
large. But when her pet rooster hopped on a 
coop and essayed to crow, I knew he had 
not yet reached the age of discretion. The 
chicks came from Petaluma, as one-day-old 
chicks. They were shipped several hundred 
miles and reached Klamath Falls in the late 
fall. But Mrs. Applegate was equal to the 
emergency. She warmed blankets to put 
under their feet at night and nursed them 
through the winter. She lost only one in 
fifty. Now I am going to try not to exag- 
gerate. Between December of last year and 
July of this year they paid her back by giving 
her a profit of $3 each in eggs. 

“But doesn’t it get mighty cold for chick- 
ens here in winter?” I asked. 

For answer she pointed to a tent in one 
corner of the chicken yard. “We lived there 
while our house was being built,” she told 
me, ‘‘and when we moved into the house I 
gave our old home to the chickens. All it 
requires here is common sense and intelli- 
gent care, and it requires that anywhere. 
And then it was in the winter, remember, 
that our chickens began laying eggs. They 
laid an average of eighteen eggs apiece dur- 
ing the coldest months of the year.”’ 

Chickens laying eggs in a tent in winter! 
I fled before I heard any more. It would 
have tempted me to go into the chicken 
business in Klamath Falls, and I already 
have a home [ love. 

My route of flight lay by the ten-acre place 
of Fred Mitchelen, who was raising every 
sort of vegetable I have ever seen. He had 
only five acres under cultivation last year 
and cleared two thousand dollars off it. I 
continued my flight. 

The road lay through the country just 
above the government ditch. The land did 
not look as though it could have been irri- 
gated from the ditch because it was higher 
than the water in the canal, and yet I had to 
be reassured on this point because the wheat 
and oats were so luxuriant. Dry farming. 
Profitable dry farming, too. The wheat 
looked as though it would yield not less than 
twenty-five bushels to the acre. On one side 


of the road lay the silver-gray mottled sage- 
brush country that rose to the sides of Stukel 
Mountain a mile or two away; dry, gray and 
thirsty-looking. But don’t make the mis- 
take of pitying a sagebrush country. Where 
sagebrush will grow anything will grow if the 
land is cultivated. Witness the other side of 
the road where the land had been cleared 
only last year and which was waving with 
knee-high green wheat and oats. At fre- 
quent intervals along the route, fields of 
sagebrush were thrust into the very midst 
of fields of green wheat, as though to make 
the lesson stronger. When will people ap- 
preciate the lesson? Never pity a sage- 
brush country. Pity rather the land-hungry 
city dwellers who cannot read where the sign 
of the sagebrush points the way to wealth. 
Down at the lower end of the Klamath 
valley is the town of Merrill. Here is a rich 
farming community and just below the town 
is a colony of Bohemians—from Bohemia, 
Austria—who have made a garden spot. 
They came to the Klamath country a few 
years ago and have made more money than 
they ever dreamed of in their homes across 
the seas. When the party was taken to the 
sagebrush country several years ago one of 
their number refused to stay with the rest, 
declaring that nothing but hard work could 
ever come from such soil. When I was 
there, he had returned to visit his friends and 
induce them to go away with him. What he 
saw made him ashamed of the purpose of 
his visit and he remained to buy a forty-acre 
tract at a price considerably in advance over 
that paid by the party when they first settled. 
It was the same story in the country on 
every one of the five fingers. The other 
valleys have not yet come under irrigation, 
but their mountain grasses bear eloquent 
testimony to what will happen when the 
irrigation ditches planned by the govern- 
ment are finished. The Reclamation Ser- 
vice is now building a cut-off that will take 
the waters of the Lost river over into the 
Klamath river at a point about halfway down 
the Klamath valley. This will dry up the 
channel of the Lost river from this point until 
it empties into Tule lake and is the first step 
toward the reclamation of some 35,000 acres 
on the north shore of the lake. Langell, 
Yonna and Poe valleys, on your middle 
finger, are to be irrigated from Clear lake, 
which has been turned into a large reservoir, 
and from the Horse Fly reservoir higher up 
in the mountains off the end of your middle 























The coming of the railroad, 


with prospective round-house and car-repair shops, has created a new town on 
the flats where was waste land three years ago and rapid building is 








connecting the new center with the old 


finger. Some of the land is not yet signed 
up, but nothing can stop the ultimate de- 
velopment of this wonderful five-fingered 
fern of valleys. The shores of Lower 
Klamath lake are to be drained. This was 
originally in the government plan, but has 
been released because some of the land- 
owners are impatient for immediate develop- 
ment and think they can carry the project 
to completion before the government can 
get around to it. 

This, in brief, is the situation in the 
Colonel’s Eden today. The immense coun- 
try in the Wood River valley and in the 
Sprague River valley adjacent—the country 
above your thumb—an area almost as large 
as the Santa Clara valley in California, is 
now being fast cleared of timber, and won- 
derful crops of both mountain grasses and 
wheat and oats greet the eye as one travels 
through them. Some day they too will be 
under irrigation. 

North and east of Klamath Falls is the 
Klamath Indian reservation, the richest 
Indian reservation in the United States. 
The average wealth of the Klamath Indians, 
who are nearly all ‘allotted citizens,” is 
several thousand dollars, and many of 





them have as much as a hundred thousand 
in lands and cattle. When the Indians have 
all been given their land the government will 
open up the remainder of the reservation to 
settlement by the white man. 

Agricultural resources do not by any 
means sum up what awaits the magic touch 
of development in the Klamath country. 
Within a few miles of Klamath Falls is 
enough standing timber to replace every 
wooden structure on the Pacific Coast. 
-art of it is in the hands of the government 
in the great Cascade Range forest reserve, 
but a large part of it is in private ownership. 
This is now being logged off in the valleys 
and the land will be used for agriculture. 
All of the timber, or nearly all of it, is so 
situated that it can be got by easy grades 
to the streams and lakes and thence to the 
mills. When the lumbering industry starts 
in earnest in the Klamath country it will 
give employment to enough men to make a 
city in themselves. Water-power, which is 
found here in abundance, will turn the 
wheels of the mills as it now lights the homes 
in Klamath Falls. 

These cold-blooded commercial figures 
give only a faint idea of the Eden of the 
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Sunburned and with a contented smile of ownership on his face, he showed me his thirty acres. 


In his 


fields, oats and wheat stand shoulder high, and he will get 450 bushels 
of potatoes and onions to the acre this year 


cooled-off caldron. It is an Eden of lakes, 
wonderfully clear streams and forests. In 
Klamath lake one may catch as fine trout 
as ever rose to a fly, and moose and deer 
abound in the mountains right at your back 
door. On the lakes are ducks and pelicans. 
One of the most fascinating sights in the 
world can be seen almost any evening in the 
year when the pelicans wing their majestic 
flight from Lower Klamath lake to their 
feeding- grounds on the Upper lake. Uncle 
Sam has set aside a portion of the Lower 
lake, known as Bird island, as a breeding 
ground for birds, and the pelican is pro- 
tected by law because he is a good scavenger. 

North of the Wood River valley, rising to a 
height of over eight thousand feet, is Mount 
Mazama, upon which is situated that mag- 
nificent body of water, Crater lake. In the 
days of the kettle, the weight of the top of 
Mount Mazama, which was a caldron too, 
became too great for the molten lava be- 
neath the surface and the whole top fell in on 
itself, forming a mighty cup which is now 
filled with water whose origin is a mystery. 
Uncle Sam has set this aside as a national 
park. It is truly one of the natural wonders 
of the world. 

The Klamath country is the object of the 
great transportation game that has been 
played between the Southern Pacitic System 
and the Hill lines during the past five years. 
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Harriman, in search of a wilderness resting- 
place, established his lodge on the shores 
of Pelican bay, an arm of Upper Klamath 
lake. There the master-mind, always busy, 
found the complete rest it sought from 
the cares of the business world. But the 
restless spirit of the railroad man soon as- 
serted itself and Harriman asked himself the 
question, ‘‘What would this country be with 
adequate transportation facilities?” He 
came away from Pelican bay, not with a 
picture of the wilderness he had gone to 
seek but with a vision of a new empire equal 
in extent to four New England states, 
awaiting the steel rail to awaken it to 
industrial life. Then followed surveys, and 
the report was made to the railroad magnate 
that a line through Klamath Falls would not 
only open up a new country but would 
eliminate the Siskiyou mountains from the 
main line between San Francisco and Port- 
land. The grade over the Siskiyou moun- 
tains, while not terrifying to the traveler in 
his Pullman, has always been a thing of 
terror to the railroad engineer because it 
means so much motive power and slow time 
between San Francisco and Portland. Soon 
the line from Weed to Klamath Falls was 
put through and a construction gang is now 
at work pushing the line along the shores of 
Upper Klamath lake, from where it will 
shoot north to meet the present main line 























Her chickens had reached her from California late in the fall, but she had warmed blankets to put under 
their feet at night and nursed them through the winter. 





The next six months 


they paid her back a profit of three dollars each in eggs 


after the Siskiyous have been circumvented. 
Hill surveyors have been busy in the 
Klamath country for the past year and 
every day brings new rumors as to the 
probable location of the Hill line into that 
country. The Harriman and Hill lines 
through the Deschutes caion have Klamath 
Falls as their objective point, and when the 
building of railroads into this country has 
ceased Klamath Falls will be connected with 
San Francisco and Portland on the main 
line of the Southern Pacific; with eastern 
Oregon and the Spokane country by Harri- 
man and Hill lines, and with the East direct 
by a Harriman cut-off through Nevada. 
Dreams, you say? It is dreams that build 
empires, and Klamath Falls has just been 
touched by the dreams of empire builders. 

What of the city? Five years ago it was 
a mere cross-roads town, a trading point for 
the cattle men in the surrounding valleys. 
Then, the Colonel was a big man and 
Klamath Falls was home to him. It has 
been the county-seat of Klamath county 
since the county has been in existence be- 
cause it is the point most accessible to every 
part of the county. Today it is a hustling, 
busy city of over five thousand people. 
Paved streets, several banks and fine school 
buildings give eloquent testimony to the 
character of the citizens who have turned 
the village that was into a city. And the 


city has just begun to awaken. You see 
modern office buildings side by side with the 
ancient white wooden buildings of the old 
days. The coming of the railroad and the 
announcement by the Southern Pacitic 
officials that a roundhouse and car-repair 
shops will be constructed has created a new 
town down on the flats where was waste 
ground only three years ago. Here business 
houses and shops are being built as fast as 
material can be shipped in. The old main 
street that ran along the foot of the hill has 
taken unto itself new life and is stretching 
itself to meet the new center. When the 
stretching is finished there will be a con- 
tinuous city. 

Higher up on the hill is the new Hot 
Springs addition to the city. It is on ground 
that has cooled only a few feet below the 
surface and from which flows the hot 
springs that give it its name. One of these 
is used for a swimming-tank. The water is 
said to be of the same composition as the 
famous springs at Carlsbad. It will never 
be used as a famous health resort as long as 
Americans are constituted as they are. It 
does not cost enough to get there. Another 


of the hot springs comes from the ground at 
a temperature of over three hundred degrees. 
It is in the back yard of a slaughter house 
and the utilitarian butcher scalds his hogs 
there. 
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One of the homes on the hill is a delight 
to the city dweller in whom constitutional 
hatred of the coal man has been implanted. 
The house is heated by a coil sunk only 
three feet in the ground, through which 
water flows. It comes from the coil boiling. 
What indepenaence! The only objection 
to this arrangement is the difficulty of cooling 
things by putting them in the cellar. Still 
another hot spring is used to heat several 
business buildings downtown. The city 
water is passed through a coil around which 
the natural hot water circulates. Several 
modern hotels, and a new one of steel and 
brick now being rushed to completion, care 
for Klamath Falls’ visitors. The new hotel 
is to be called the White Pelican. 

Truck-gardening and dairying are des- 
tined to become the main agricultural 
interests of the surrounding country because 
the soil and climate are adapted to the most 
profitable carrying on of these industries. 
Fruit can raised with care and will 
probably be a minor crop of no mean im- 
portance. The hills north of the city are 
called Plum Hills because of the wild plums 
that grow on their slopes and which furnish 
the contents of many _ well-filled jars 
in the homes of the city. The high altitude 
gives such feeding qualities to the hay and 
grasses raised in the country that the produc- 
tion of butter and cheese is bound to become 
paramount in the irrigated country, while 
wheat and oats will reign supreme in the 
region of dry farms. Wheat from Klamath 
valley has taken prizes in Kansas in compe- 
tition with wheat from that state. 

There are now three creameries in the 
<lamath country, but only one operates all 
the year round. The production of butter 
does not half-million pounds 
yearly, or not enough for home consump- 
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tion. It is not hard to realize the newness of 
farming as a serious business when you 
learn that only two years ago one of the 
creameries had to shut down in the summer 
months because the farmers had turned their 
cows out to pasture and gone into the hills 
to gather huckleberries which grow wild in 
great abundance. They are learning better 
now. They are learning that cows must be 
considered as investments to return to their 
owners so many dollars profit every year. 
One of the chief drawbacks to intelligent 
farming in the Klamath country has been 
the fact that ““God in His wisdom sent down 
the rain and snows, sah” and that everything 
has been made easy. It is not hard to get a 
good living in the Eden of the cooled-off 
caldron, but to make money it requires work 
as it does everywhere else. What Klamath 
needs right now is men who will not be 
afraid to work with their hands; men who 
can see the opportunities awaiting the appli- 
cation of intelligent effort. For him who 
comes in that spirit there is work to do and 
wealth awaiting him that does it. 

Back out of the five-fingered fern of val- 
leys of this Eden of the cooled-off caldron, 
I came in to the hotel. The Colonel was still 
keeping his disgruntled vigil in the corner. 
He had bidden me see for myself, and I had 
seen. 

The Colonel’s gaze is turned backward. 
Eden is being made, not destroyed, in the 
Klamath country. He was right in only one 
statement: ‘“‘There is no place here for 
gentlemen of my station, sah.” Klamath 
needs workers; men whose vision is fixed 
on the future. 

From his corner, as I crossed the hotel 
lobby, the Colonel’s eyes were searching 
mine with an appeal for recognition. I 
nodded, and went by him to the desk. 
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E. H. Harriman, in search of a wilderness resting-place and with most of the world to choose from, 
established his lodge on the shore of Pelican bay, an arm of Upper Klamath 
lake and the happiest of hunting-grounds 




















O. 18743 was a “lifer.” When 
first he saw the light of day in 
Donegal, his parents christened 
him Robert Emmet Lafferty. 
In the prison he was known as 
Mickey among his cell-mates, and by that 
homely but appropriate sobriquet he was 
known until he became the Keeper of the 
Ducks. Men called him Lafferty then. 

This story has nothing whatsoever to do 
with No. 18743, but it has considerable to do 
with Lafferty. Nevertheless, a very natural 
and human curiosity on the part of the 
reader compels a brief recital of Lafferty’s 
existence from the time he became No. 
18743 until he emerged into the self-ap- 
pointed Keeper of the Ducks. 

Up to the time he was nineteen years old 
he was Robert Emmet Lafferty. About 
this time a man did him a cruel and terrible 
wrong, and in his just resentment and after 
the manner of the Irish, he struck that man 
with his fist. Partly because he under- 
estimated the strength of his good right arm, 
partly because he selected the right 
chin, but hit it at the wrong angle, 
concussion of the brain resulted, and Robert 
Emmet Lafferty became convict No. 18743 
for the term of his natural life. 

That was the first real event in Lafferty’s 
life. Forty-odd years passed before the 
second event took place. Just imagine a 
life with but two events in it. The reason? 
No. 18743’s heart was broken, likewise his 
spirit, and he was a model prisoner. In all 
his prison life, even under the most exacting 
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of wardens and the most petty and tyrannical 
of guards and captains of the yard, there was 
never anything in his conduct that gave rise 
to the bare mention of his name in the daily 
reports of the stool-pigeons to the prison 
officers. 

To state the matter plainly, Lafferty had 
been lost in the shuffle. From the ‘auld 
counthry” he came, and upon the morning 
of his third day in America, he had killed a 
man. So he never wrote back to the old 
folks, and nobody knew him, or cared what 
became of him, or had the vaguest interest 


in his After tifteen he 


case. years Was 
eligible for parole, which he might have 
applied for and doubtless would have 


secured, but for one little inexorable rule of 
the Board of Prison Directors. When a 
man is paroled he must have a detinite 
promise of immediate employment; other- 
wise his case will not considered; and 
since No. 18743 could never, by any possi- 
bility, meet the requirements of this rule, he 
didn’t bother trying. He lived on and on, 
from boyhood to old age, dragging his gray 
life through one bitter year after the other, 
until in the end he was too old to care any 
more, and had to suffer. He had 
been captured and placed in captivity at 
such a tender age that the prison life blotted 
out what had been before, and finally he got 
used to it. After he had been in prison 


be 


ceased 


thirty years he used to shudder at the 
thought of being pardoned or paroled. A 
rock-pile is sometimes easier to face than 
the world. 











I have not described No. 18743. That is 
an omission. I shall do so at once No. 
18743 was Irish. If he hadn’t been Irish 


there wouldn’t have been any story; and for 
a more minute description I refer the reader 
to No. 18743’s Bertillon measurements, on 
file in the It is no business 
of mine. 

Many wardens had come, enjoyed their 
ief f authority and license, 


warden’s office. 


Driel tour 


years of 
during those first thirty years of 


Most ly, they were 


and gone, 
Latterty 's prison career. 
all alike, and Lafferty wondered 
vaguely why this should be so. He did not 
know the battle-cry of politics in the land 
f (how could he, poor fellow? 


otten 


of the free 
He had only spent three days there)—i. e., 
“To the victors belong the spoils.” No. 
18743 was part of the spoils, and in the care 
of such spoils as he, there are emoluments 
and perquisites—well, that doesn’t make 
any difference, either. I wander afield. 
Only it is a curious psychological fact that 
the embryo warden’s brain rapidly partakes 
of the limitations of the prison walls, in 
hat he comes to the job with a sneak- 
ing idea that he can the 
administration of his predecessor. He 
has a preconceived notion that he must 
establish a and better system of 
discipline. 

A new warden can always see where his 
predecessor has erred in his handling of the 
human. (One warden even suspected 
Robert Emmet 
skulduggery 
because he was so and shy and 
respectful. For four that warden 
watched No. 18743 very closely. He said 
that still waters always run deep, and upon 
warned 


improve on 


newer 


caged 
that poor, 
Lafferty was up to 
silent 
years 


broken-hearted 
some 


inducting his successor into office he 
him particularly against the machinations 
of No. 18743. 

Now, this new warden 
reform spasm that won out, resulting in the 
f with This 
new governor took his job very seriously, so 
he hunted quietly around until he found a 
human being—a_ sociologist—a Bug on 
Prison Reform. It mattered not to the 
governor with ideals that the man he had 
selected for his purpose was “‘strong”’ in the 
ranks of the ‘regulars.”” The governor 
thought the man was good warden material, 
so he asked him to go up to the state prison 
for four years and try his theories on the 
silent gray men he would tind there. 


was the result of a 


election of a governor ideals. 
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Now we get to our 


And the man went. 
story. 

Having had his particular attention called 
to No. 18743, the new warden promptly 
sent for the monster and looked him over. 
He found a white-haired, shivering little 
Irish ghost, and talked with him. 

That talk did No. Id743 a world of good. 
From that day forward life took on a more 
cheerful aspect, for the new warden abol- 
ished the stool-pigeon system, and rushed 
the stool-pigeons to the rock-pile for the 
good of their souls. Flogging became a 
rare and sacred ceremony; the convicts were 
given to understand that they were merely 
human beings ‘‘down on their luck,” and, 
all in all, not such terrible fellows as they 
looked. 


The new warden made No. 18743 a 
trusty, and issued orders that he be not 
molested or looked after in any manner. 
Thus it happened that No. 18743 found 


himself one bright summer day outside the 
gray prison walls, and no man with a re- 
peating shotgun or rifle followed him. 
However, the warden watched him from the 
tower where they keep the gatling guns. 
He saw No. 18743 pause a moment and 
glance about him, and then shuttle furtively 
out into the tield back of the prison. He 
lay down in the sweet grass and whistled— 
for the first time in thirty years. He came 
in at locking-up time and the warden met 
him in the yard. 

“Lafferty,” he said, “I’m never going to 
lock you up again while I’m warden here. 
I want you to take care of my horses and do 
little chores around the barn. I’ve had a 
clean room with a good bed fixed up for 
you in the loft of the barn, and you needn't 
come inside this prison yard to be locked 
up until I tell you.” 

From that day on No. 18743 was not a 
convict. Of course he wore the grotesque 
prison uniform, but a striped woolen suit 
could not shackle his soul, and he was 
deliriously happy. He curried and rubbed 
the horses until they shone, he cleaned the 
stable, he carried wood to the kitchen and 
smiled his way into the heart and the pantry 
of the warden’s Swedish cook. He laid out 
a little vegetable garden and tended it, and— 
happy climax of a blissful old age—he 
induced the warden to get him a “‘settin’ av 
duck eggs.” There might have been hap 
pier men in the state when that ‘“‘clutch”’ of 
ducklings made its appearance, but if so, 














the warden had never seen them. Lafferty 
had a name for each and every duck, and 
they meant much to him. 

Thus things went on year after year. 
The warden proved himself a most success- 
ful warden, and when his own political 
party won back the governorship at the 
expiration of the first four years, by some 
freak of the public conscience, he was 
reappointed. Altogether he stayed in office 
twelve years, and in all of those twelve 
years No. 18743 came and went as he 
pleased. In the mornings when the prison 
bus drove down to the railroad station to 
receive its daily contribution to the ranks 
of the Sorrowful, Lafferty used to ride down 
the road for a mile or two and then walk 
back. If he wondered what kind of a world 
lay beyond the waters of the bay that lapped 
the walls of the prison, he never spoke of it. 
It was a world that had not treated him 
well, and he was content with his lot as No. 
18743. 

As the years passed, No. 18743 drifted 
insensibly out from the shadow of dishonor. 
He forgot his own number! The warden 
used to watch him puttering around in his 
vegetable garden, or marking with the proud 
air of proprietorship the stately procession 
of his ducks, and wondered how any man 
with stripes could ever be happy. On more 
than one occasion he approached Lafferty 
on the subject of a pardon or a parole, but 
his well-meant efforts aroused no interest 
in the old convict, and presently he ceased 
referring the matter to Lafferty. The Lord 
had blessed that warden with an imagina- 
tion, and he sensed something of the tragedy 
that would ensue if he insisted upon his 
humanitarian plans in the case of Robert 
Emmet Lafferty. For there was no place 
in the world for Lafferty, and he was better 
off a “lifer’’ in the state prison. A pardon 
or a parole meant merely a futile struggle 
for clothing and bread, a probable arrest for 
vagrancy and a sentence of six months in 
the county jail to keep him off the streets, 
and at last—the warden had once been 
superintendent of an almshouse, and he 
knew what they were. 


Lafferty knew that salt water is bad for a 
barnyard duck, and he religiously refrained 
from permitting his ducks to wander down 
to the shore and go in swimming. Yet his 
heart went out to his feathered treasures at 
the thought that they must be denied fresh 
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water to swim in. Lafferty knew what it 
felt like to crave something and have it 
denied always. Nevertheless, it was many 
years after he commenced raising ducks 
before he found an opportunity to gratify 
their desires. 

A building had been projected down on 
the edge of the bay, just back of the prison 
wall, and an excavation had been made to 
receive the concrete foundation. Then, for 
some unknown reason, the project was 
abandoned, but the excavation remained. 
Lafferty knew that cheap convict labor 
would refill the excavation, so at infinite 
labor and pains he dug a little ditch down 
the hillside from the water tank, turned on 
the faucet, and watched the water trickle 
into the excavation. When morning dawned 
he had an elegant little fresh-water duck 
pond, and felt that he must die of sheer 
happiness, as he drove his flock down to 
water and watched them jump in. 

The warden noticed Lafferty’s ‘nerve’’ 
in appropriating the excavation and the 
water for his ducks. He really wanted to 
refill the excavation, but—well, he didn’t. 
So Lafferty planted alfalfa and a few tules 
around the edge of his pond, and made of 
it a little paradise for his ducks. His love 
for them was very great, and took the form 
of cramming the fowls with food to the 
bursting point. 

Yet, in spite of Lafferty’s happiness, 
there had always been one fly in his oint- 
ment. The warden was fond of ducks also 
—only he preferred them roasted, with 
dressing. Every time a duck was sacrificed, 
Lafferty almost wept, and were it not for 
the fact that as fast as the elderly ducks 
paid the penalty of existence, younger ducks 
were growing up to take their places, the 
blow would have been more than Lafferty 
could bear. However, he grew used to it 
after four or five years, and abused himself 
roundly at the mere thought of begrudging 
the warden the finest duck in his flock. 

As the years wore on, Lafferty’s attach- 
ment to the warden had developed into a 
sort of fetishism, necessitating the monthly 
sacrifice of the finest and fattest duck 
obtainable, and to that end he kept an 
interminable record of the age, weight, 
color, date of birth and date of death, of 
every duck, together with their names. 
For instance: When “Curly” was brought 
to the block for execution, Lafferty would 
state that he was a pound heavier at nine 





weeks than ‘“Dick.”’ who perished at the 
age of four months. There were few things 
about duck culture that were not known to 
Robert Emmet Lafferty. Also he sold the 
eggs and lavished the resultant proceeds 
on the warden’s children. 


For two months there had not been a 
duck on the warden’s table. Happening to 
come across Lafferty one day, standing on 
the banks of his duckpond, gazing pensively 
magnificent 
swimming proudly about, the warden men 


; 
at some two dozen ducks 


tioned the fact to the Keeper of the Ducks. 
*Arrah, but don’t I know it, sor,”’ replied 


Lafferty. ‘‘Sorra one av me-c’n tell what 
wrong with me ducks, at all, at all. Divil 
a duck in th’ wide, wide wurrld gets finer 
or betther feed an’ attintion, an’ in spite 


; as thin as convict soup. 
“What are you feeding them, Lafferty?” 
inquired the warden solicitously. 

“What am I feedin’ thim?” snapped 
Lafferty. ‘‘What aint I feedin’ thim. 
Wheat, an’ sthale bread soaked in wather, 
an’ cabbage laves an’ chopped-up mate, an’ 
th’ good Lord what else; an’ there 
they be, quackin’ forever wit’ an appetite, 
an’ not a duck avy thim with a pick on his 
} 


bones.”’ 


] 
I 


knows 


Ensued a long complaint on the duck 
troubles, to which the warden listened with 
exaggerated interest. 

“I’m afraid, Lafferty,’ he said jokingly, 
“that having at length solved the mystery 
of the peculiar disappearances of their 
comrades, your ducks have formed a union, 
and are resolved to starve themselves to 
death rather than submit to capital punish- 
ment.”’ 

“Well, thin,” said Lafferty, “faith wan av 
thim'll disappear this minute. That dhirty 
little stool-pigeon av a Judy duck with th’ 
green bill an’ th’ blue tail, is forever atin’ 
th’ most an’ weighin’ th’ least. Come here 
t’ me, Judy, dear. That's a good duck. 
Come here t’ me an’ I'll put ye in a coop an’ 
watch ye until I find out what’s ailin’ ye.” 

So Lafferty put his Judy duck into a coop 
and crammed her to the limit of her craw 
with all the delicacies dear to the heart 
of a Every morning for a month 
Latferty would abstract Judy from the coop, 
weigh her solemnly, first in one hand and 
then in the other and finally in both, look 


duck. 


her in the eyes to see if she was quite healthy, 
pinch her breast and feel of her legs. 
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week his 
At the end 
of ten days there was no longer any doubt 


Before the end of the first 
yearning eye noticed a change. 


of the matter. Judy was “‘tillin’ out.” 
When three weeks had passed she was ripe 
for death, and Lafferty announced her 
impending execution ‘tav a Sattherdy next.” 
The unexpected had happened. Judy 
had fattened up. But down in the pond 
beside the prison wall the rest of the tlock 
swam, quacking hungrily and as lean as 
ever, notwithstanding the fact that Lafferty 
had doubled their rations. 
Lafferty perturbed 
mystery that he completely forgot that he 
was aconvict. He became a duck specialist. 
The mystery of those lean and 
skinny legs sat on his soul like a nightmare, 
asleep or awake. He lost his own appetite, 
and was known to refuse a piece of pie from 
the Swedish cook. Until he could ferret 
this mystery to its source, life could hold no 


over this 


was so 


breasts 


joy or peace for him. 

Lafferty had thought at first that perhaps 
the food he threw so bountifully to his ducks 
was not sufficiently nutritive, but his ex- 
periment with Judy convinced him that such 
was not the case. The warden suggested 
that ducks always grew fat in continement, 
but Lafferty reviewed the history, together 
with the weight and record of every duck 
he had ever raised in the years before he 
moved the flock from the barnyard down to 
the shores of the bay, and proved that exer 
cise had nothing to do with the weight of a 
duck. 

Unfortunately for Lafferty, he had each 
day’s work laid out with convict precision, 
and was not able to give as much time to 
his quest as he wished. He had reason to 
believe that the ducks ate the food he gave 
them, because there was never any of it left 
over, but of this he must make sure. It 
seems that Lafferty fed his ducks once a 
day, the said distribution of rations taking 
place exactly at nine o’clock each morning. 
At ten minutes after nine Lafferty was ex- 
pected to have the warden’s horses hitched 
in front of the house, ready for his morning 
drive; so that the old convict was forced to 
hurry away immediately after feeding the 
ducks, notwithstanding the fact that it was 
his greatest delight to watch them eating. 

One morning he lingered to watch them. 
Out of the pond they floundered, quacking 
hungrily, and fell to on their breakfast with 
the utmost zest. Lafferty watched them 











until the last shred of chopped meat had 
disappeared, and went away more mysti- 
fied than ever. The next day he watched 
them, and the next day also, and each 
time the ducks did ample justice to their 
morning repast. Asa result, Lafferty was 
late bringing around the warden’s team 
three mornings in succession, and finally 
the warden spoke to him about it—a 
little sharply, perhaps, for he was a 
methodical man and it irked him to break 
his daily routine. 

After that Lafferty gave it up. The 
mystery was more than he could fathom. 

And then, one day, after having scat- 
tered on the banks of the duck pond 
fully twice the amount of food required 
by his ducks, Lafferty hurried away to 
hitch up the warden’s team. Halfway 
up to the barn he met the warden walk- 
ing down from his residence to the 
prison office. 

“Never mind the team this morning, 
Lafferty,” he said. “I’m too busy this 
morning for the usual drive.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Lafferty and cast 
about him for a means of enjoying him- 
self for the next fifteen minutes. What 
more natural than he should return to 
the pond to watch his ducks. There is 
something in the voracious and comical 
manner in which a duck scoops up his 
breakfast that was particularly attractive 
to Lafferty. His contemplative soul was 
always cheered at the sight of their hap- 
piness, whether eating or swimming. 

So Lafferty went back unexpectedly 
to the duck pond, and as he turned the 
corner of the wall, he discovered the 
mystery. In that single, momentous 
instant of discovery, the queer, sup- 
pressed, excitable soul of Robert Emmet 
Lafferty flamed up in a wrath that was 
terrible to behold. 

The Second Event had arrived. Since 
that dark day, forty years before, when 
he had unwittingly committed a murder, 
he had never known anger, but now his 
being was shaken to its very foundations. 
His little gray eyes blazed with baleful 
fury, the silent hate of the oppressed was 
evident in the way he lifted his lip 
beneath the gray mustache. 

It wasintolerable. Poor Robert Emmet 
Lafferty! He had lived forty-odd years in 
prison and he had seen many men perse- 
cuted, though until now he had never felt 
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“Thin afraid, Lafferty.” said the warden jokingly, 


‘that your ducks have formed a union 
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the sting of persecution himself—the cold, 
devilish, inhuman persecution that can only 
thrive and have its being around prison 
walls. He was old and helpless and happy, 
but he couldn’t be left alone to round out 
his old age in peace with his ducks. The 
tears sprang to his eyes as the very help- 
lessness of his position dawned upon him. 

It may be that the persecutors of Robert 
Emmet Lafferty thought they could harass 


him with impunity. Under the present 
régime, opportunities for harassing a 


trusty were few and far between, and as 
there was a rule that forbade convicts from 
carrying arms or knives, they doubtless felt 
safe as they stood high up on the broad 
prison wall, peering down at the man whose 
very soul they had despoiled. 

“T'll kill ye, ye divils, if it takes a hun- 
dhred years,” shrieked the old convict, and 
sobbing with the terrible rage of the helpless 
and unfortunate, he ran from the prison, 
around the corner of the prison wall and up 
the slope to the warden’s house. It was in 
his heart once more to do a murder. The 
old immutable law of prison life, drilled 
into his soul through slow years of misery— 
that no matter what is done to a convict, he 
must not show resentment or tight back— 
was forgotten by the old man, as he sham- 
bled, blind with rage and the lust to kill, up 
to the back door of the warden’s home. 

His ducks had been outraged, but it was 
on him that the blow had fallen. His ducks 
could not protect themselves, but he could. 
And with the cunning that comes of silent, 
lonely years, Lafferty remembered that the 
warden had been shooting quail in the hills 
back of the prison only the day before. He 
had cleaned the warden’s gun for him upon 
his return from the field, and he knew where 
the warden kept it. Also he knew where 
hung the warden’s shooting coat with a 
dozen shells in the capacious pockets, and 
with the stealth of a thief the old convict 
sneaked into the house. Three minutes 
later he emerged with the shotgun, taken 
down, and hidden under his striped convict 
coat. 

He waited until the guard on the wall had 
walked to the corner, turned and was walk- 
ing away with his back toward the old man 
with the burdle in his hand. With an 


agility surprising in one of his years, Lafferty 
dodged under the shadow of the wall, fitted 
the shotgun together and inserted a shell 
in each barrel. 


Cautiously he drew back 
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the hammers, while his old heart pounded 
with the knowledge that at last he held in 
his trembling hands the weapon that would 
insure him his revenge. A reddish mist 
seemed to float before his old eyes. For a 
moment he leaned a little weakly against 
the wall at the thought of what he was 
about to do, but the thought of his wronged 
ducks spurred him on and he sneaked warily 
to the corner of the wall. 

Just at that moment the guard on the wall 
turned and saw him. 

Nothing galvanizes a prison guard into 
action quicker than the sight of a convict 
with a gun in his hands, for on his quickness 
with his own gun depends the guard’s life. 
A convict with a gun means a prison delivery 
with all its resultant blood, and this guard, 
who was a new man and anxious for pro- 
motion, wasted no time in vain speculation. 
He “covered” No. 18743 with his ritle and 
spoke briefly. 

“Drop that gun.” 

Lafferty turned his rage-lined face and 
glared at the guard for a moment, and if 
ever murder lurked in a convict’s face, it 
lurked in Lafferty’s. He brought his gun 
to his shoulder. 

“Not till I’ve kilt th’—” 

He darted out from the shelter of the wall 
and fired both barrels. There was a faint 
shriek and a limp body fell with a splash 
into the shallow waters of the bay. At the 
sound of the shots, a guard on the other 
angle of the wall whirled quickly and took 
in the situation at a glance. He raised his 
rifle and fired, and convict No. 18743 
lurched forward and fell on his face, with 
his shotgun under him. A bright stream of 
blood gushed from his gray head and he 
lay very, very still. When a convict lies 
like that his sentence has expired. 

Five minutes later came the warden who 
had ideals, and bent over the still form. He 
turned the man over on his back, and as 
the white, blood-stained face was upturned, 
the warden groaned and cursing horribly, he 
shook his fist at the guard on the wall. 

“You damned, crazy bungler,’’ he raved, 
‘“you’ve killed old man Lafferty. He was 
as harmless as an old dog, and you've shot 
him down like one. Lafferty, Lafferty, you 
poor, unhappy old man! Pick him up, some 
of you, and carry him over to the hospital. 
Perhaps he may live.” 

“Too late, sir,” said the captain of the guard 
a little sadly. “‘He’s as dead as a wedge.” 
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The thought of his wronged ducks spurred Lafferty 


At that very moment, with the character- 
istic perversity of his breed and as if to give 
the lie to the captain of the guard, Lafferty 
groaned and _ stirred. The warden knelt 
beside him and lifted up his blood-stained 
head. Slowly the glazed eyes opened, the 
pale lips moved and the warden bent his 
head to listen. 

“Did—I—git—th’—divil?”’ 

“Get who? Get what? For God’s sake, 
Lafferty, why did you do this, after all your 
years of good behavior?” 

* A—eull—a—thievin’ 
av—a—sea-gull. They—come up—out av— 
th’ bay—an’ sit on th’ wall—an’ th’ minute— 
I feed—me ducks, an’—me back’s turrned— 
bad cess t’ thim, they—swoop down on me 
poor ducks, peckin’—at thim, right an’ left 
—an’ they—warden, dear, they ates th’ food 
I Prow—out ? me ducks. Damn thim—I’ll 
murdher th’ whole blackguard lot av thim. 
Pil—” 

The captain of the guard walked around 
the corner of the wall, and looked down into 
the water from the bay that bathed the base 
of the wall. The carcass of a defunct sea- 
gull was bobbing up and down in the tide, 
while half a dozen others hurtled, shrieking 
and frightened, out over th’ surface of the 
bay. These things the captain of the 


—bowld—divil— 








on, and he sneaked warily to the corner of the wall 


guard observed, and then he came back 
to the warden and the dying man. He 
stooped and examined the wound in Laffer- 
ty’s head. 

“Why,” he said joyfully, “the old codger 
is all right. The bullet just creased him— 


bored a little furrow in his scalp. I don’t 
think it’s injured the bone at all.” 
“Av coorse I’m all right,” snapped 


Lafferty. ‘‘Was it th’ gun that kicked me? 
I dunno.” 

The warden stood up, and if ever one 

patient, kindly man exploded in wrath, it 
was that warden. He raved, he swore, he 
abused and vilitied Robert Emmet Lafferty, 
and demanded to know if it was to be made 
a fool of in this manner that he had secured 
a full pardon for Lafferty five years pre- 
viously. 
“For two cents, Lafferty,’ he shouted, 
I'd make you leave the prison.” The little 
Irishman shuddered as he scrambled to his 
feet and scutt!ed back against the wall. 
“Arrah, warden dear, sure ye don’t mane 

Man alive, what'd th’ like av me be 


it. 


doin’ out in th’ cowld, cowld wurrld? Sure 
I'd die av a broken heart.” 
“IT can’t help that, Lafferty,” continued 


the warden. “You’ve thrown me down. 
You’ve busted all my theories wide open, 
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and committed another crime after I’d gone The captain of the guard appeared to be 
to work and had you pardoned. [’mafraid choking. He turned his head away. 

I can't keep you here any longer, unless | “Yes, Lafferty, my poor old chap,” he 


hide you. Don’t you know that the laws of _ said, striving to appear sad. “You've killed 
the state prohibit the killing of a sea-gull? him all right. He’s as dead as a mackerel.” 


They're scavengers, and when you kill one, “Thin,” said Robert Emmet Lafferty, 
it’s a felony. Why, you could get ten years composedly, ‘tye may all go t’ th’ divil. 
for what you've done.” Put me in solithary, break me hearrt in th’ 


“Did I kill him?” asked Lafferty eagerly. jute mill, and me back on th’ rock-pile if ye 
“Did I kill th’ black-hearted, thievin’ villain will. Dll serve me time over agin f’r 
av a gull that—”’ another crack at thim.” 


Stars of the Noon 
By GEORGE STERLING 


Untaught, I meet the question of the hours— 
Travail and prayer and call; 
But ye, with stillness deeper than the flow’rs, 


© stars! can answer all. 


Now, tho’ the sapphire walls of noon forbid 
Your beams compassionate, 
Withheld by light, as love by silence hid, 


Unchanging ye await, 


Till day, whom all the swords of sunset bar 
From Edens daily lost, 
your lonely armies sink afar 


To oceans nightly crost. 


Ah! when, ere long, I watch your kingdoms reach 
Past the departed sun, 

Will ve, in silence holier than speech, 
Tell that our ways are one?— 


] 


That orb and orb we cross the destined night 
Each on his mortal way, 

Till, one with a supreme and boundless light, 
We vanish in its day? 


Come! for the ancient altar waits your flame, 


The seas of shadow call, 


And, exile of a land I cannot name, 


Homesick, I question all. 
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Campaign of the College Equal Suffrage League to Obtain the 
Ballot for Women in California 


By Louise Herrick WALL 


ye UCCESS to this phase of higher 
education!’ wrote a_ well-known 
California editor, as an expression 
of good-will to the northern branch 
of the College Equal Suffrage 
League of California. His phrase so com- 


pletely expresses the spirit of the present cam- 
paign of education that the league has under- 
be set 


taken in this state that it should 
below our slogan of 
“Votes for Women” 
as an_ explanatory 
footnote. 

This branch of the 
national league was 
organized about four 
years ago by Mrs. 
Maud Park, of Bos- 
ton, when she spoke 
before the college 
alumnae of the Uni- 
versity of California, 
and showed the 
women of that group 
why the modern 
world needs the mod- 
ern woman. ‘The 
original membership 
was thus drawn from 
women who had been 
educated, in the main, 


at the cost of the 
state, to know the 
needs of the state. 


Mrs. Park merely 
waked them to the 
fact that equal civic 
opportunity, equal opportunity for self- 
expression, and, above all, equal opportu- 
nity for social service, had lain implicit in 
the first concession that allowed women 
to study civics and economics in the state 
co-educational university. She made them 
see that when the habit of service—a 





thousand years strong in women—had been 








Miss Charlotte Anita Whitney, (Wellesley), president 
of the College Equal Suffrage League 
of California 


enriched by modern training into a wise 
understanding of how to serve, women could 
not be held back by a hoary mandate, like 
Canute’s “thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther”; that a logical evolutionary ex- 
pansion of the human mind goes on with a 
force from within that can only be stopped 
by a counter-force of equal moral potency, 
not stopped by antique authority nor by 
the tremors of tradi- 
tionalism and fear. 
Once established, 
there came to the 
young organization, 
in growing numbers, 
educators, writers, 
physicians, doctors, 
artists, social work- 
ers, sanitarians, in 
fact, our members, 
such as we have them 
today — Prof. Lillien 
Martin, Dr. Jessica 
Peixotto, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Atherton, Miss 
Ina Coolbrith, Miss 
Miriam Michelson, 
Miss Geraldine Bon- 
ner, Mrs. Mary Rob- 
erts Coolidge, Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, 


Dr. Frances Marx 
Greene, Miss Kath- 
PHOTOGRAPH BY DASSONVILLE erine Felton, Miss 
Betty Ashe, Mrs. 
May L. Cheney, Dr. 
Charles Aked, Dr. 


Adelaide Brown, Mrs. Mabel Craft Deering 
and five hundred others. 

The active work of the league began with 
the announcement in February of the pas- 
sage of the bill through the legislature bring- 
ing womanhood suffrage before the people, 
to be voted upon on October 10, rgrt. 

On March 4th interest had grown so keen 
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Adelaide Brown, M. D., (Vassar), 
tirst vice-president 

among our members, who then numbered 
about two hundred and fifty, that about 
three-quarters of them came together with 
an unformulated purpose to begin some sort 
of work on an educational propaganda 
throughout the state. When, at this meet- 
ing, the proposal came to us that we our- 
selves should go out into public life and 
make a personal canvass for the cause we 
had advocated, we caught a great breath 
and looked each upon the other with a “wild 
surmise,’ knowing that a new planet had 
swum into our ken. In that instant of 
silence, before the applause broke, a strange 
elation, strangely mingled with self-ques- 
tioning, Came upon us. 

“TI feel that this work is the biggest thing 
any of us will ever do,” a member said to me. 

That thought and a sense of our inexperi- 
ence came searchingly upon us in the hour 
of our rejoicing. The first step had been 
taken, the bill had passed, the people were 
to decide, and it was for us to see that they 
decided rightly. From that hour to this not 
one of the active workers has doubted that 
all that she can do, and more, is not one-half 
enough. Gratitude to the fearless ones who, 


in the past, had made just such a stand for 
the higher education of women, beating 
back prejudice to that extent, made us feel 
our obligation to possess for ourselves, and 
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for those who come after us, this new and 
needed territory. But all this was emotion, 
theory, and even then we knew that it was 
only by dogged, patient, day-after-day work 
that such changes are wrought, and that of 
our untrained selves we must forge the 
instruments of success. Men and women 
said to us, and, sad to say, even those who 
favor the reform still say: “Oh, yes, it will 
come.” As if “it”? were some blind force 
in nature that operated upon a_ passive 
society. But for all our political inexperi- 
ence we knew that reforms come at the cost 
of infinite labor. Reforms don’t happen, 
they are made, and not by those who lean 
upon their oars, saying: ‘Oh, yes, it is sure 
to come.” 

Our first dash into publicity was sensa- 
tional. At that same meeting on the fourth 
of March we were told that Miss Sylvia 
Pankhurst was in Los Angeles, that she, 
like her mother and sister, was a good and 
persuasive speaker and would come to us 
for three hundred dollars a night. We saw 
that a vivid narrative of the militant suffrage 
movement in England would make a good 
foil to our own bloodless campaign in Cali- 
fornia, and would turn popular attention 
sharply to the subject of “Votes for 
Women.” 

Another group of fellow-workers for 
political equality agreed to take charge of 
a San Francisco meeting for Miss Pank- 





(Cornell) 
second vice-president 


Miss Caroline C. Jackson 














hurst, and sent a delegate to us asking that 
we join with them to make a “big success 
of one meeting in town’’; but our directors 
felt that some striking piece of propaganda 
work was especially needed to open the 
campaign in Oakland, Berkeley and Ala- 
meda, so they decided to sign with Miss 
Pankhurst’s manager for the evening of 
March rith, for Oakland. 

When preliminary arrangements were 
finally made by wire with Miss Pankhurst’s 
manager, less than six highly-saturated days 
remained in which to make plans, for it was 
March, and the rain fell as it can fall in 
California when there are inches of rainfall 
to be made up, and God knows it. Our 
committee counted a scant score and we 
were only known to each other as people— 
not as workers, which is quite another thing. 
That was eighteen weeks ago (as I write) 
and I smile as I look back and remember 
what a colossal undertaking it seemed to 
the handful of us who made ourselves re- 
sponsible for that same Pankhurst lecture, 
with its five hundred dollars of inevitable 
expense. I look back over the top of twelve 
great mass-meetings, through which we 
reached, by a conservative estimate, twenty 
thousand people, and of three hundred 
smaller meetings, and smile at the desperate 
courage of that first Balaklava charge. It 
was well that our work began under dis- 
advantages. It was a trumpet-call, and 
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Mrs. Alexander Allen, (Stanford), 
executive secretary 


Louise Herrick Wall 





Martin, (Vassar), 
third vice-president 


Professor Lillien J 


whatever of ingenuity or hardihood was in 
us was swept right into action. 

When the dove of our committee, who was 
sent forth to find a dry spot for Miss Pank- 
hurst to land, came back, she reported that 
every theater or hall of sorts in Oakland was 
engaged for the evening of March rith. 
The managers said: **Of course—Saturday 
is the ‘show night’ ”’ 

“Try Idora” someone suggested. 

“T have tried. It is impossible. Under- 
going repairs, full of workmen and fresh 
paint.” 

“There is — hall,’’ someone sug- 
gested. “It is big enough, it holds thousands 
of people and it would be cheap.” In our 
desperation any roof that would shelter a 
thousand people seemed worth trying for. 

Forth into two inches of rain waded our 
first committee on places and tickets; after 
them trailed a committee on advertising, 
for they must know, forthwith, what place 
to announce in black ink on yellow card- 
board. 

The interior of the hall was much larger 
than Cologne Cathedral; it, like a cathedral, 
was dark and had a smell of hot crowds, 
long ago. There were rafters overhead, 
but not enough; in fifteen places rain lay in 
pools upon the floor. Toward the end of 
the dark cavern, instead of a stage, there 
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was a queer sort of padded cage of iron. 
There were no seats in the place except 
several high bleachers of unplaned boards. 

The lessee assured us that the cage—it 
was a prize-fighters’ pen—covered with 
planks would make a ‘‘dandy platform.” 
Would our militant suffragette from England 
feel at home upon it? Would our native 
audience, who were to pay one dollar for 
each reserved seat, like it? 

We went forth into four inches of rain. 
The chairman upon tickets and_ places 
called up the chairman on arrangements 
and reported smells, pools, rafters, bleachers, 
and prize-fighting ac- 
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Absolutely the only thing left was dodgers, 
dodgers by the ten thousands, and the in- 
credibly difficult and disagreeable task of 
distributing them, for the expense of mail- 
ing could not be borne by the league. 

And so, as the only possible way to reach 
the public in time, a small group of college 
women gathered up the huge piles of yellow 
leaflets, “piles,” as one of them said, ‘too 
big to think of disposing of except by burn- 
ing,’ and started forth to distribute them 
on the streets of Oakland, Berkeley and 
Alameda. Sometimes on foot, sometimes in 
automobiles, always in the rain, they worked 

for hours, worked un- 





cessories. 

“I'll call up Idora 
again’’ she responded 
vehemently. ‘That 
man must give us his 
rink, if we can’t have 
a theater.” 

Then in five min- 
utes came joyfully: 
“T just told the man- 
ager that it was per- 
fectly outrageous—a 
great English speaker 
was coming and there 
was not a place in all 
of Oakland to receive 


her, and he = said: 
‘Well, if that is the 
way you feel about 


it, I reckon we'll have 

to open Idora!’”’ 
The rest of that 

hurry-call for Sylvia 








til they were stopped 
by the awful news 
that they were violat- 
ing a city ordinance 
by giving out hand- 
bills on the street. 
After that the dis- 
tributing was done 
by the yet more weary 
process of going from 
shop to shop and 
leaving them only 
where they were wel- 
come. In this way 
hundreds more were 
disposed of. Almost 
every one in our 
group at last rose to 
the hurry-call and 
helped the dauntless 
advertisers. 

One member of 
the league sent her 








Pankhurst was an 
effort to get the lec- 
ture before the people, 
and in that five days of downpour what a 
skirmish it was! Billboard posters are un- 
questionably a good method of quick ad- 
vertising, so a hopeful committee went to 
the city sign-painter. 

“Tt'll take four days to get your bills out”’ 
he explained, ‘‘and in this weather a bill 
won't stick on a board anyhow—they’ll peel 
right off.” 

Street-car signs and electric street signs 
are effective. Do you know what they cost? 
We learned. Newspaper advertising reaches 
more people than any other sort. A good 


Anna Rude, M 


amusement display in the dailies would cost 
as much as several delightful evenings with 
the English suffragette. 





D., (Cooper Medical), treasurer 


maid to San Lean- 
dro, where the girl 
had lived, with a 
great bundle of the handbills, while she 
stayed at home and cooked dinner in her 
place and the maid distributed announce- 
ments among her friends; another house- 
holder made out lists of every tradesman she 
owed anything to, or ever dealt with, and 
after ordering and paying, asked that 
dodgers, which she supplied, should be 
wrapped with the tradesmen’s parcels for 
the next two days. To the children of the 
family and their nurses she gave more of the 
handbills to distribute from door to door. 
Window-card announcements had to be 
placed in the three towns. One white- 
haired member of the league, who from early 
womanhood had looked forward with bright 
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eves to this day of happy consummation, 
was allowed to place cards of announcement 
at the very gates of the state university. 
“It made me remember,” she said, ‘‘the way 
I was treated twenty years ago when I was 
trying to get signatures for a petition for 
equal suffrage to be brought before the New 
York legislature. It made me know that 
the world does move.” 

As a result of it all, in doubtful weather, 
more than a thousand people paid for their 
seats and crowded to the Pankhurst lecture. 

The next day the chairman on arrange- 
ments said: ‘‘We need never again be 
afraid to try to do 
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times, before audiences varying in number 
from fifteen hundred, as at the Central 
theater in San Francisco and at Ye Liberty 
in Oakland, to clubhouse audiences of a 
few hundred, as in Berkeley and San 
Rafael. About fifteen thousand people in 
California have seen this merry farce and 
have laughed themselves out of the flimsy 
notion that the woman’s place is in the home 

—even when she is not wanted there. 
Influenced by the success of this gay 
company of strolling collegians, the play 
has been produced by ten other amateur 
companies in places as far apart as Los 
Angeles and Hawaii. 





things.” And we 
haven’t. Since then 
we have learned the 
art of holding public 
meetings. Public 
speakers are secured 
long in advance, halls 
and theatersare hired 
properly, newspaper 
and window-card ad- 
vertising is systema- 
tized, the handling 
and seating of audi- 
ences of one or two 
thousand people is 
simple enough, be- 
cause each depart- 
ment has its own 
competent head. So 
many have come to 
us that we cannot ar- 
range to use all the 
speakers of wide rep- 
utation who offer 
their services. In this 
way we can give freely 
to the public its 
chance of conversion. An enterprise that 
really antedated all this, and was of the 
greatest possible value in winning good- 
humored tolerance for the movement, was 
the performance of the clever little English 
farce called “How the Vote Was Won,” 
by Miss Ethel Moore’s troupe of college 
amateurs. In the original cast there were 
five players from the University of Califor- 
nia, two from Vassar, and one each from 
Stanford, Minnesota and Yale. Miss Moore 
—herself a charter member of the league— 
took her company of delightful amateurs 
through the chief towns of the central 
part of the state, giving the play fifteen 
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Mrs. Frank P. Deering, member board of directors 
and chairman of press-work committee 


The value of a laugh 
in relaxing the ten- 
sity of a highly moral 
propaganda has never 
been better illus- 
trated. 

In May came the 
election of officers 
for a new year. Miss 
Caroline Jackson, 
who had carried the 
organization, with her 
work and gifts, 
through the preced- 
ing year, and Miss 
McLean, who had 
borne an unpopular 
cause, with wisdom 
and courage, to a 
place of safety, were 
neither of them able 
to assume the sudden- 
ly increased burdens 
of the presidency. 
Miss Anita Whitney 
—she who had wrung 
a theater from a re- 
luctant manager—was by a unanimous 
vote made president. 

In our first serious undertakings we had 
come to realize that the newspapers were of 
prime importance to us. By a happy cir- 
cumstance the press work of the league had 
been for years in the hands of its most 
efficient member—Mrs. Mabel Craft Deer- 
ing. She had been educating public opinion 
throughout the state by steadily, month by 
month and year by year, supplying to the 
country editors popular material on the 
suffrage question, news of the movement 
abroad, anecdotes that bore on the subject, 
and interviews with distinguished people, 
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Through hundreds of personal letters she 
had discovered and appointed local press- 
chairmen in the thirty most important 
counties of the state. To these she for- 
warded carefully selected material, suited to 
their various localities. There would be no 
chance for equal suffrage to win in Cali- 
fornia in October but for the work that Mrs. 
Deering has done in the past five years. 
Now, of course, the movement is of such size 
and weight that, in a sense, it goes of itself. 

The need for headquarters was foreseen 
by Miss Whitney even before the passage 
of the bill through the legislature. At the 
meeting of the league at the Palace Hotel 
on the fourth of March she read a paper on 
the subject to all the members, and made it 
clear that if the work was to be done we 
must have a workshop. 

“Who'll keep headquarters with me?” 
cried an enthusiastic member with a touch 
of gaiety that brought an instant response 
in offers of workers who would promise to 
serve on definite days as headquarter 
lieutenants. Then came offers of money, 
until fifty dollars was promised for the 
monthly upkeep of the offices, and the plan 
was on a solid footing. 

At 350 Post street, in the Union Square 
building, we have two adjoining business 
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offices where the work of the league is 
transacted by a working force that varies in 
numbers with the necessities of the work in 
hand. Here committees meet almost every 
day of the week, and several times on some 
days. In one room a stenographer and 
typewriter works incessantly at tasks that 
pile up faster than her quick hands can keep 
pace with. Here a long table is set with 
orderly piles of “literature” (we have printed 
about a quarter of a million sheets of it); 
and companies of women, with now and 
then a man, too, gather to ‘fold’ and to 
address envelopes. From this table last 
month about ninety thousand leaflets of 
printed campaign literature were folded 
and addressed, one to every school-teacher 
in the state, saying why, as educators, every 
woman should have a share in the responsi- 
bility of shaping the state for which she 
spends her life in shaping citizens. 

The headquarters are the heart of our little 
system and here all plans come to be aerated 
before they are put into circulation. The 
executive board of five members meets here 
twice a week to bloodlessly execute bad ideas 
and to reprieve good ones. Each gain is 
first recorded here: the joyful news that the 
generous manager of the Savoy theater was 
to give the use of his theater every Tuesday 
afternoon for a month for suffrage meetings 
and that Mr. Elder would give the use of his 
central art-room that we might hold a silent 
little parade of skilled craftsmen who wished 
to show their need of us by sending beautiful 
pieces of their work to plead for them, speak- 
ing of their efficiency, their skill and their 
belief in the extension of an idea that has 
helped good craftsmen the world over. It 
was here that Dr. Aked first said: 

“Yes, use me. Use me when you need 
me, for I am heart and soul with you.” 

News came to us here that Father Joseph 
Gleason wished to speak for us. To us, 
besides, come all sorts of funny visitors 
urging an audience—politicians who feel 
the need of rehabilitation and would hitch 
their rather muddy wagons to our star; 
people with things to sell to prevent brain- 
fag, and helpful men and women too, who 
with experience give us insights into un- 
familiar vistas. Letters come from all parts 
of the country, offers of speakers, offers of 
advice, letters urging us to renewed effort. 
“The success of California means a decade 
of progress. We are looking to you” they 
say. The glow of the movement gathers 


















to it the eyes of men and women of pro- 
fessional distinction who happen to be here. 
Mrs. Fiske, whose next play is to be Mrs. 
Atherton’s new drama on Equal Suffrage, 
said the other day: ‘“‘A movement which 
has stirred so many eminent women to 
action must be of the greatest importance. 
I never felt my ignorance in this matter so 
strongly as I feel it now. I am interested— 
interested.”” Mr. Henry Miller said: ‘‘Cer- 
tain ideas once set in motion have in them a 
quality of inevitableness. This idea of the 
equal place of women in the world’s affairs 
will persist until it prevails.” Baron Con- 
stant D’Estournelles said: ‘“‘More and 
more I find in my municipal duties the need 
to consult my wife, my daughter, the wife of 
my friend. I find woman strangely self- 
forgetful. In serving others she forgets 
herself; in devotion to her family she forgets 
herself; in serving a cause she forgets her- 
self, and in all this I find no reason why we, 
also, should forget her.”’ 

Our most valuable campaign speakers 
have been those who, like Miss Michelson 
and Mrs. William Douglas, have been mer- 
rily earnest, and lightened argument with a 
fun that has twinkled along our horizon like 
summer lightning, not to blast but to illumi- 
nate. Oursober matrons have learned to for- 
get their first queer shy struggles with pride 
and custom, and at our public meetings pass 
the baskets that gather thelittlecoinsthat keep 
the wheels singing along the road of progress. 
For we need money, even more money than 
comes by each mail in blue. or green en- 
closures “‘payable to bearer.”” In the month 
of June we earned and received from 
various sources $1,310.06, but our needs 
grow like Jonah’s gourd, and our revenue 
only like a choice California variety. But 
money comes from unexpected sources. 
After Father Gleason’s meeting an old man, 
plainly dressed, stopped the basket and said: 

‘“‘Here’s my dollar. You’ve won me and 
my wife today. I’ve got seven sons and two 
sons-in-law and I’m going home to put them 
in line.”’ 

The need is everywhere for the con- 
version of vague desire into energy. There 
are many working-women in San Francisco 
today who feel the need for political rep- 
resentation without knowing what it is that 
they do need. A few days ago in one of the 
big department stores, a fitter was working 
over a suit for a customer. She was a tall 


pale woman with the placid endurance of 
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look that one sees in women from Scandi- 
navia. 

“What do you think of this ‘Votes for 
Women’?” asked the woman on the fitting 
pedestal of the woman on the floor. 

“Coats for women?” with animation. 
“Why, what about them?” 

“No, I said ‘Votes for Women’ ” 
other. 

“Oh!” blankly. ‘I don’t have any time 
to think about that. But I do wish the men 
would see that we keep on getting the eight- 
hour law. Lots of them have to work only 
eight hours. I do wish they would.” 

“Tf a thing is right, why don’t you get it 
for yourself, instead of wishing some man 
would let you have it as a gift?” 

She did not know why. Does anyone? 

One of the advantages of the separate 
suffrage organizations that are working in 
San Francisco is that different strata of 
thought can be reached by this specializa- 
tion. It has been said by languid onlookers 
that “‘it is such a pity that the movement in 
this city is broken up into little cliques.” 
Our Inter-League Conferences, held twice 
a month to compare plans with each of the 
six other organizations in San Francisco, and 
to prevent overlapping of work, show the 
value of a co-operation that is not duplica- 
tion. Miss Maud Younger, president of 


said the 


the Wage Earners’ Association, said long ago: 
“Do let me handle my own people. I 
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board of directors 
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understand them. If one of you college 
women speak to them you will probably say 
just the wrong things.”’ 

In so much of the work it is the personal 
and for that there should 
be as many workers as there are 
types of people to be reached. The more 
organizations the better, so long as we work, 
as now, in friendly understanding. 

An ingenious idea for educational propa- 
ganda that has just been struck out, but 
that is not yet perfected, is the  prep- 
aration of a series of lantern slides to be 
taken by a speaker through the 
country. The pictures, reproduced from 
photographs of actual people and _ places, 
will show just why equal suffrage is needed 
by our California women. They will show 
women ranchers raising the fruit which must 
be taken to market over roads whose traffic 
is regulated by law; of dairies where the 
milk that is fed to young children should be 
inspected more thoroughly, by law; of such 
workshops as the one in San _ Francisco 


touch that counts, 
types of 


good 


where Miss Palmer and her co-operative 
women workers make electric light fixtures, 
which can only reach the market when they 
have been inspected by politically appointed 
inspectors, who are slow to serve a voteless 
contingent; of cotton mills where children 
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toil too young, and women toil who are with 
child; of conditions determining playground 
rights and city water-supplies. These pic- 
tures, and scores of others showing actual 
places and actual conditions where, given 
the opportunity, women can _ co-operate 
with men to make a better world, will reach 
more voters directly through the eye than we 
can hope to take by the indirect passage of 
the ear. 

This plan, like all the others, will be 
worked out by the league with an ex- 
traordinarily small outlay of actual money. 
Political nominees, I am told, count on 
paying $5,000 for circularizing, once, the city 
of San Francisco; Dr. Adelaide Brown has 
done the same work, on three city precincts, 
at the proportional rate of $1,067 for the 
city. The economy arises from the fact that 
not one hour of paid work goes into her job, 
after the printer and the postage-stamp man 
have been paid. At the Handcraft Exhibit 
at Mr. Elder’s, where $3,000 worth of fragile 
work was gathered, cared for, displayed and 
returned, the expense was less than $20. 
It means that the women who are interested 
do all the work; carry every parcel not 
impossibly large, for, like their sister the 
small but herculean ant, they feel real 
chagrin when some object that must be 
moved proves to be larger than themselves. 

Heaven grant that the indifference of the 
men of California be not of that sort! 
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Mrs, Robert A. Dean, (California), chairman 
of public meetings committee 
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In the Shadow of the Dragon 


A Daughter of Quan 





By GRANT CARPENTER 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


This is the story of a daughter of Quan, and the profit that came to Quan Quock 


Ming* through finding a home for the toad in the burrow of the mole. 


In the November 


number, “The Dragon and the Eaglet’’ will complete these series of studies of Chinatown: 


ENTAL tranquillity and physi- 

cal repose are of equal impor- 

tance, for they are  interde- 

pendent, and that which dis- 

turbs the destroys the 
other” wrote Quan Quock Ming, whose 
corpulence had so increased with his years 
that his stomach was big with wisdom, ‘That 
will be both a lesson and a warning” he said, 
as he hung the scroll upon the wall. 

At precisely nine o’clock every night he 
called his daughters, Ah Yuty and Ah 
Samt, and aiming his finger at the writing, 
said: ‘*Go to bed.” 

At ten o'clock he laid aside his book, 
stared long and steadily through his horn- 
rimmed spectacles at each of his three wives 
in turn and shook a monitory finger as he 
announced: “I am about to retire. Be sure 
to fan me incessantly that my rest may be 
unbroken.” 

At the first breath from the sandalwood 
fans his eyelids quivered and closed, and he 
grunted with content, complete but for the 
thought: 

“Doubtless the very instant I slumber, 
these lazy swine steal away to their couches. 
Tonight I shall catch them neglecting me, 
and I shall give them such a thrashing as 
they will never forget. Then I shall be able 
to sleep peacefully,” and he grunted again 
with the satisfaction of it. 

Afterward he lay quite still, feigning 
sleep, waiting patiently for the fans to stop, 
and planning the punishment he should 
administer to each. He would slap Fong 
Fah§ three times, for she always curled up 
and showed no resentment. He would 
strike Suey Sum but twice, for at the third 
blow she always fell on the floor and cried, 


one 


and Shim Ming** he would cuff but once, 
and that very lightly, for she might scream 
out the window and disturb the neighbor- 
hood. This being settled he breathed 
deeply and regularly, and after a time 
snored a little. At intervals he started up 
suddenly with the feeling that something 
was wrong, only to find that he had nearly 
fallen asleep. 

The wives of Quan knew as well as the 
mother of a fretful child when slumber 
came, and then Fong Fah stretched herself 
at her honorable husband’s feet, Shim Ming 
dozed in his big cushioned chair, and Suey 
Sum stole away to the kitchen to take up 
her factory sewing. If he woke to call for 
tea or tobacco, it was only after much 
stretching, yawning and grunting, and he 
always found them at his side ready to 
attend him. When he slept again the house 
of Quan was as still as the Tien How 
Temple ff at midnight, except for the snoring 
of the sage, the smothered sobs of Ah Sam 
grieving for Ah Kee,{t and the whispered 
consolation of Ah Yut, who was always a 
little mother to her younger sister. 

“Our father had no right to sell our sister 
as a slave’’ cried Ah Sam, “and I shall yet 
help her to run away to the mission.”’ 

“It does not seem right, younger sister” 
said Ah Yut, “but disobedience would be 
more wicked still.’ 

“You do not understand, Ah Yut. Our 
father is Chinese and follows the laws and 
the customs of his people, but we are Ameri 
cans, and should obey their law. He had 
no right to sell her, and Loo Yee° has no 
TNo. 1 No, 3 
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right to keep her. This is America—not 
the Middle Kingdom.*” 

“No, I cannot understand that, Ah Sam. 
You have attended the fan quait schools 
and have become a fan quai girl, while I am 
ignorant and still Chinese. But we shall 
always be sisters, shall we not?” 

Then they put their arms about each other 
and cried themselves to sleep. 

No one in the household ever saw Suey 
When she was not 
attending her honorable husband she was 
sewing by the dim light of an oil lamp, 
half-blinded with tears. 

“Why do you not rest?” Fong Fah often 
asked. 

“T cannot rest for thinking of Ah 
my little girl—the slave of him who once 
owned and beat me”’ she always answered. 

“Your day’s sewing is done, and you will 
surely blind yourself or become ill if you 
work the whole night.”’ 

“But I earn a little more money that our 
honorable husband knows nothing of. Then 
I buy a lottery ticket and pray to the Mother 
of Heaven to win, so that I may buy Ah 
Kee’s freedom. But I always lose.” 

“Tam glad that my daughter has an ugly 
pock-marked face, for no one will ever buy 
her for a slave or take her for a wife, and I 
shall always have Ah Yut with me.” 





Sum close her eves. 


Kee = 


Quan Ming had finished his 
mid-day meal and had gone back to his 
stool and table on the sidewalk to tell 
fortunes. Ah Sam was eating cakes from 
one hand and doing sums in mathematics 
with the other, when her mother, Shim 
Ming, said to her: 

“Vou will not go to school this afternoon.”’ 

“Why not?” asked Ah Sam, petulantly, 
for she had become too much of a fan quai 
girl to be respectful or obedient. 

“Because you are wanted at home. 
Take off your fan guai clothing and dress 
yourself in holiday attire after the Chinese 
fashion.” 

“T would like to know how I shall ever 
finish at the high school if I am to be kept 
at home.” 

“Do as you are told. It is your honorable 
father’s order. If anyone calls, you are to 
pretend that you are Ah Yut.”’ 

Ah Sam obeyed with no more questions, 
though she did not understand the matter 
at all; but while the women were unbraiding 
her two queues, smoothing her hair and 
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fastening it with ornaments, she thought 
much, and muttered in the foreign tongue 
so they could not understand: 

“Tf the old man tries to sell me to any 
dirty slave dealer I shall yell for the police.” 

But it was no slave dealer who called that 
day. It was Wong Woo Shee,f{ the re- 
spectable old woman, who goes freely into 
all houses where there are marriageable 
sons or daughters, searching for suitable 
husbands and wives and earning substantial 
fees from the matches she makes. 

Wong Woo Shee drank the tea of the 
chrysanthemum bloom, ate preserved fruits 
and gossiped with the wives of Quan, 
speaking of all matters except marriage. 
She saw nothing of the ugly Ah Yut, but 
much of the beautiful Ah Sam, noting 
carefully her face, her form and her manners, 
and she listened eagerly when Shim Ming 
spoke of the gentleness and sweetness of 


Ah Yut. 


Quan Quock Ming seemed greatly sur- 
prised and none too well pleased when he 
returned and found Wong Woo Shee at his 
home. She followed him into the inner 
apartment, where he received visitors and 
gave advice, and stood before him bowing 
and waiting for him to speak. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“To inquire after your health, sir scholar.” 

‘“Aih-yah! It is very bad. I get no sleep 
whatever for the fear that my rest may be 
broken. I must lie awake all night to see 
that those lazy women fan me while I sleep.” 

“Ts! ts! ts!” and Wong Woo Shee shook 
her head sympathetically. 

‘“Kung-foo-tsze$ says truly: ‘No man can 
watch three wives with two eyes.’ ” 

“T have heard it said, sir scholar, that a 
foreign devil cannot watch one wife with 
two eyes.” 

“But what can one do about it?” 

“Louie Juck Sam® is also troubled with 
sleeplessness, and I am told that he intends 
buying some of the foreign devils’ glass 
eyes to keep watch while he sleeps.”’ 

“Who is this person Louie Juck Sam?” 

“He is a merchant and very prosperous. 
That reminds me, sir scholar, that he has 
asked me to find him a daughter, and I have 
seen your thousand of gold. Will you be 
good enough to tell me her name?” 
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“Her name is Ah Yut.” 

“It is possible that Louie Juck Sam may 
consider Ah Yut a suitable wife for his son. 
If you will consider the matter, be good 
enough to tell me the moment of her birth.” 

“Would Louie Juck Sam’s son be a 
suitable husband for Ah Yut?”’ 

‘Louie Lim* is a very handsome young 
man. Perhaps you have never seen him, 
for he has only recently come from the 
Middle Kingdom, and is so full of filial 
piety that he never goes from his father’s 
house !” 

Wong Woo Shee was so eager to earn her 
fee that she did not tell Quan Quock Ming 
that Louie Lim had been blind from birth, 
and Quan Quock Ming was so anxious to 
make a good bargain that he pretended not 
to know it. 

“Doubtless it is as you say, Wong Woo 
Shee, but my little pig is a very good house- 
keeper, and I am such a foolish old man 
that I do not like to see her leave my home 
to become the daughter of another. Then 
I doubt if Louie Juck Sam would make so 
large a present as I should demand. How- 
ever, you may negotiate’ and Quan Quock 
Ming wrote: “Ah Yut; born 5th year 
Kwang Hsui,+ 3rd month, 18th day—” 

“Aih-yah!”” exclaimed Wong Woo Shee. 
“Ts she so old?) Why, one would say that 
she had not lived more than fifteen years.” 

“That is Ah Yut’s exact age.” 

Wong Woo Shee went her way, marveling 
that one who appeared so young could have 
lived twenty years, but she returned the 
next day to say to Quan: 

“The astrologer finds, sir scholar, that 
the births of Louie Lim and Ah Yut agree, 
and that good luck would come from their 
marriage, so I have come with the offer. 
What would you consider a suitable present 
from Louie Juck Sam?” 

“T know that he is wealthy and has an 
honorable ancestry” said Quan Quock 
Ming. “While I am poor and my family 
is very mean and low. Still I could not 
consider anything less than $1,000.” 

‘“Hai-i-ie!’”? exclaimed Wong Woo Shee. 
“That is surely too much, sir scholar. No 
one ever gives more than half of that, and 
Louie Juck Sam will never pay it” and 
Wong Woo Shee shook her head, clicked 
her tongue and looked very cross about it, 
for she feared that she would not be able to 
the matter, and would lose a 


arrange 
fine fee. 





Grant Carpenter 


“Then walk your way slowly, Wong Woo 
Shee” said Quan Quock Ming firmly. 
“That is my last price, and Louie Juck Sam 
can pay it or not as he chooses, for I shall 
not reduce it. However, you are a good 
woman, and you have found such a hand- 
some young man that I will add $50 to 
your fee, if you can arrange the matter.” 


“Tt is all arranged” said Wong Woo Shee 
to Louie Juck Sam. “It is only necessary 
for you to agree upon the present that you 
will offer Quan Quock Ming for his daugh 
ter; Ab Yut.”” 

Louie Juck Sam smiled and rubbed his 
hands together as he said: ‘You are a good 
broker, Wong Woo Shee. What present 
does Quan Quock Ming demand?” 

“It is quite large, but the girl will make 
a very fine daughter.” 

“You must be a bad bargainer, Wong 
Woo Shee. How much is it?” 

“Tt is not easy to bargain with Quan 
Quock Ming, for he is a wise old man and 
very obstinate.” 

‘How much does he ask?” 

“Remember that it is very difficult to find 
a wife for Louie Lim, and I doubt if Quan 
Quock Ming would bargain at all if he knew 
your son is blind.” 

“Tell me, Wong Woo Shee, what he 
demands.” 

“Tt does seem too much, but—” 

“Cease your chatter and tell me at once.” 

“He demands a thousand dollars.” 

“Haie-i-ie!” roared Louie Juck Sam. 
“He is a fraud and you are a fool! Go 
away!” and Louie Juck Sam cursed the 
mother of Quan Quock Ming, the mother 
of Wong Woo Shee, and the mother of his 
own son. 

“But you must find a wife for Louie Lim, 
or he will never have a son to preserve your 
memory and worship his ancestors” argued 
Wong Woo Shee. 

“Must I bankrupt myself and lose my 
face as a maker of bargains because Quan 
Quock Ming is avaricious and you are a 
fool?”’ and Louie Juck Sam cursed the 
moment of his birth. ‘Look elsewhere for 
a wife for my son, Wong Woo Shee.”’ 

“There is no place to go. I have already 
been in every home where there is a mar- 
riageable daughter, and none will negotiate. 
Quan Quock Ming is the only one who will 
fix a price.” 


*Sylvan Louie. +The Late Emperor. 
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‘A thousand dollars for a woman who 
has wasted twenty years! Hai-i-ie!’’ and 
Louie Juck Sam cursed heaven and earth 
and the gods. 

“But she appears much younger and is 
very beautiful’ said Wong Woo Shee. 
‘Besides, she is respeciful and obedient 
and is a very fine housekeeper.” 

Louie Juck Sam walked to and fro, 
shaking his head and cursing everything 
that he had not mentioned before, but 
finally he said: ‘Go to Quan Quock Ming 
and offer $750.” 

“He will not accept it. 
last price.” 

“He must know that Louie Lim is blind. 
Did you ask him?” 

“Aih-yah! Do you think I am such a 
fool ?”’ 

“Yes. Now I suppose I shall 
give what he asks—but I shall not be able 
to pay you a fee.” 

‘“Hal-i-le! Why do you suppose I have 
gone from house to house for the last two 
months?” 

“To get your mouth full of 
your stomach full of tea and cakes.” 

“Tf you will not pay me my fee I shall go 
at once and tell Quan Quock Ming that 
Louie Lim is blind’? and Wong Woo Shee 
started away. 

“Wait a minute, Wong Woo Shee”’ said 
Louie Juck Sam quickly. “I will pay it, 
though I know I am being cheated.” 

The letters of three generations, naming 
the parents, the grandparents and _ the 
great-grandparents of Louie Lim and Ah 
Yut were exchanged, and then the daughter 
of Quan Quock Ming and the son of Louie 
Juck Sam were told that they were to be 


He has fixed his 


have to 


gossip and 


married. 

Ah Yut retired to the seclusion of the 
inner apartment to make her wedding gar- 
ments, and though it was her duty to cry 
for three days only before her wedding to 
show that she was sorry to leave her parents, 
she blinded with tears from the 
moment she was told of the matter that she 
could scarcely see her sewing. 

“Louie Lim believes [ am young 
beautiful, while I am old and ugly” 
cried 

“But vou will make a fine wile for him” 
said Ah Sam, as she put her arms around 


Was sO 


and 


she 


her sister and kissed her on the cheek, “and 
you will be a good daughter to Louie Juck 
Sam.” 
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“No, no; they will not wait to find that 
out, but they will beat me as soon as they 
see how they have been cheated. They 
will drive me to work with a stick, and Louie 
Lim will take a second wife, who will laugh 
at me. It is only reasonable that he should 
do so, for no man so young, so handsome 
and so wealthy wants an ugly wife when he 
can just as well get a pretty one.” 

“That is what comes from being a Chinese 
girl. I would not marry any man that I 
did not know and love.” 

“What else can a girl do, when it is im- 
proper even to notice a man and immoral 
to speak to one?” 

“T would run away to the mission.” 

“No, Ah Sam. One must obey one’s 
parents. It would be very wicked to do 
otherwise.” 

“That is the reason girls in the Middle 
Kingdom form societies and take a pledge 
to hang or to drown themselves before they 
can be delivered to a husband.” 

“One can do that as well afterward.” 


When Louie Lim was told of the beautiful 
young wife that had been selected for him 
he said not a word, but hour after hour 
he sat thinking: 

“IT am my father’s only son, and I must 
take a wife in order that I may have a son. 
Stull, Ah Yut believes that Iam as handsome 
as the marriage broker described me, and 
when she finds that I am blind she will 
surely drown herself, as did the girl who 
married the lame Chin, or hang herself, as 
did the one who married the cross-eyed 
Chew. If she does neither she will neglect 
my father’s house and smile on other men, 
while I am sitting alone in darkness.” 

But all the tears of Ah Yut and all the 
sighs of Louie Lim could not interfere with 
the covenants and ceremonials. The be- 
trothal money was paid, and the tea presents 

cakes, betel-nuts and a goose—were sent 
to the family of Quan, who in turn sent the 
small presents—bedding and cooking uten- 
sils—to the house of Louie. 

The lucky day had been selected by the 
astrologer, and all who had made presents 
to Louie Lim were assembled at his father’s 
home to await the delivery of Ah Yut. 
They hid his wedding robes, and after hé 
had redeemed them with small presents he 
clothed himself and worshiped at the family 
altar. Children disputed over the candies, 
nuts, oranges and copper cash—the symbols 

















Ah Yut crouched in the corner of the carriage, pressed the red cloth to her face 
and trembled with fear 


of fruitfulness and wealth—that they had 
stolen from the wedding bed, while old 
women cooked chickens, rice and red eggs, 
for guests must feast at weddings, and red 
eggs bring good luck and many sons. 

Ah Yut had no girl friends to gather at 


her home, tear off her clothing, tie her 
hands and feet and lock her in a room to 
keep her from leaving them and going to her 
husband, but Ah Sam alone did all she 
could. And Ah Yut, with tears in her eyes, 
resisted gently until, with the help of Ah 
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Sam’s mother, she escaped to her room 
and locked herself in. Then Shim Ming 
dressed her in the plain white garments of 
mourning, wrapped the red cloth around 
her head to show that she was the first wife, 
and took her to the carriage that Waited at 
the door, for there are no red sedan chairs 
here. Neither was there a procession, for 
there were no musicians or friends of the 
family to walk and no younger 
brother to ride behind. 

When Shim Ming climbed the stairs of 
Louie Juck Sam’s home to make her offer 
ings of betel-nut and beg Louie Lim to 
receive his wife, Ah Yut crouched in the 
corner of the « arriage, pre ssed the red cloth 
to her face and trembled with She 
wept and waited, it seemed hours and hours, 
for Louie Lim’s friends had locked him in a 
room and held him for ransom. One de 
manded a box of opium, another a silk 
jacket and a third a‘box of cigars, all of 
which Shim Ming agreed to pay, but they 
refused to accept her promises unless some 
one guaranteed them. She bowed to each 
guest, offering betel-nut, and begging that 
the presents be guaranteed, but none would 
do it until the demands had been reduced 
to a little opium, a silk handkerchief and a 
box of tobacco. Then Shim Ming was per 
mitted to kneel at the feet of Louie Lim and 
say to him: 

“Your bride is waiting in humility at 
your door and begs that you receive her.”’ 

With a heavy heart and lagging feet and 
groping hands Louie Lim made his way to 
the carriage in which Ah Yut still waited 
and wept, and tapped the door of it with his 
fan to signify his consent. 

Ah Yut was like one rising from a long 
sickness when Shim Ming took her upon 
her back to carry her from the carriage to 
the inner apartmeit. 

“What worse luck can come if my feet 
do touch the floor?” she cried, and forgot 
to pray as she passed over the charcoal fire 
that purified her and through the shower 
of firecrackers that the evil 
spirits. 

She slipped from Shim Ming’s back and 
lay in a heap at Louie Lim’s feet, while he 
stood upon a stool to show his superiority. 
She dared not raise her eyes even to the 
soles of his slippers, and the old women 
frowned, shook their heads and muttered: 

“Ts!ts!ts! She shows too much humility. 
She should only kneel.” 


before, 


fear. 


drove away 
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Shim Ming helped her to her feet and 
took the red cloth from her head, but Ah 
Yut held her face so low that none could see 
it, even while she and Louie Lim knelt at 
the family altar and worshiped the ancestral 
tablets, the gods of the principal doors of 
the house and the parents of Ah Yut. Nor 
did she raise her eyes to see the orange-tree 
and the good wishes for a hundred sons and 
a thousand grandsons, nor when she knelt 
before Louie Lim to give with trembling 
hands the two cups of wine. And when 
they took seats side by side both seemed to 
forget the most important thing ata wedding, 
or not to care which should have the upper 
hand in ruling the household, for neither 
tried to sit upon a piece of the other’s 
garments. 

Ah Yut buried her chin in her blouse and 
clung to her chair to keep from falling, 
while Louie Lim sat very straight with 
clenched teeth and twitching fingers, both 
Waiting for the guests to make the usual 
jokes. 

“Tell her she is very beautiful, Louie 
Lim!” shouted one. 

“You are very beautiful, Ah Yut” mut- 
tered Louie Lim, and all laughed, for it was 
like one speaking in his sleep. 

“Tell him he is very handsome, Ah Yut!”’ 
but she could not find her tongue to speak 
the words, and Louie Lim thought she had 
already discovered that he was blind. 

“Tell her you will beat her, Louie Lim!” 
shouted another. 

“T shall beat you, Ah Yut” he said, and 
his voice was stern, for his heart was heavy; 
and when everyone laughed Ah Yut shivered 
and sobbed. 

“Tell him vou will smile on other men 
when he is not at home, Ah Yut!” 

“T will smile—” muttered Ah Yut. 

“Touder! Louder!” the people shouted, 
but she could not say another word. 

“Tell her she is a pock-marked toad, 
Louie Lim!” and all laughed and clapped 
their hands at so good a joke on her. 

“You are a pock-marked toad, Ah Yut” 
said Louie Lim, slowly and clearly, as one 
who would speak the truth. 

The waters of sorrow rushed to Ah Yut’s 
eves and overflowed her cheeks, and when 
they fell upon the hand of Louie Lim he 
touched her face lightly with his finger-tips. 

“Tell him that it makes no difference to 
a blind man, Ah Yut!” 
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Then for the first time Ah Yut looked 
into the face of Louie Lim and saw that he 
was really blind; and she fell at his feet, 
clasped them in her hands and kissed them. 

“My dear husband is blind” she cried, 
‘and he can never see my ugly face!” 

Louie Lim sprang to his feet and lifting 
Ah Yut put his two arms about her, saying 
softly and gently: 

“IT can see nothing but your loving heart, 
Ah Yut!” 
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“You deceived me, Wong Woo Shee” 
said (juan Quock Ming. ‘You did not 
tell me that Louie Lim was blind.”’ 

“You did not tell me that Ah Yut was 
pock-marked, sir scholar.”’ 

“T shall not pay your fee, 
Shee.”’ 

“Aih-yah! But I found a good husband 
for her, sir scholar.” 

“What is it to me if the toad finds a home 
in the burrow of the mole?” 


Wi ng Woo 

















Unto the listening sea. 





And held mysteriously. 


Of waves that lap his knee. 
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The Witch 


By GEORGINA FRANCES JONES 


I know a place where magic might be wrought, 
Its essence by the very breezes brought, 


Within the meshes of the moonbeams caught 


Where crowned with stars, on Solitude’s high throne, 
King Silence reigns, majestic and alone 


Above the roar or plaintive undertone 


And there like Druid priestess who with rune 
Laid spells upon the brightness of the noon, 
One cypress bars the passage of the moon, 


A lone and wind-swept tree. 


Ragged it stands with wild disheveled arms, 
Suggesting eery things and night alarms 


A brooding witch that croons uncanny charms 








Forty Gallons of Gasoline 
to Forty Miles of Water 


Recipe for a Motor ‘Trip to Crater Lake, Oregon 


By SAMUFI 
OU who pray to the gods of the 
carbureter, perfect ignition sys 
tems 
harken! 
your motor-cars and 


and everlasting tires, 


Crawl out from under 
cease those 
journey 
at the 

back 


strange noises while you hear of a 
your mightiest 
steering wheel. Now don’t crawl 

| murmur something about having 
heard like that “The most 
wonderful motor trip” is an elusive thing, 
I'll admit. It is advertised as existing in 
every section of the globe. I know a man 
who thought that he had found it in British 
but that was before he had been 
lake, and he revised his former 


worthy of efforts 


again an 


tales before. 


Columbia 
to Crater 
judgment. 





M. Evans 

Crater lake is in Oregon, a little 
the California boundary line. It can be 
reached either Medford or from 
Klamath Falls. It is ninety miles from 
Medford and sixty from Klamath Falls. 
The trip from Klamath Falls is the one to 
make, features of 


Way over 


trom 


because it combines 
beauty ) 
journey to be had anywhere. 
from any point in 
Falls is not 


other 
Che journey 
California to Klamatl 


a hard one to make by automo- 


° : : 
scent to be found on no 


bile, the road leading straight up through 


the Sacramento valley and around the foot 
of Shasta until you are in the city of Kla- 
math Falls. : 

‘At six-thirty in the morning, remember,” 
was the injunction of the night 
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_ The Flood Tide 


Proving that the Affairs of a Pearl Fisher, Even as Those of Other 
Men, May, Taken at the Flood, Lead on to Fortune 


By M. R. ALLEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAYNARD DIXON 
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DULL sound of beating broke the 
drowsy afternoon quiet. There 
was something extremely irri- 
tating in its slow regularity. The 
shadow-streaked street lay empty 

beneath the hot sun. The fronds of the 
cocoanuts sang in the trades with a sustained 
silvery note. Out of sight through the trees 
the surf pounded incessantly upon the reef. 
The beating stopped and began again. It 
came from across the street by the clear 
swift little river where the women washed 
their clothes. 

Scar-Face Tom McClatchy, the American 
trader, scraped his chair noisily along the 
floor of his veranda. His thin lips twitched 
with exasperation, the livid scar upon his 
lean brown cheek seemed to deepen. He 
glared at English Doody, who had just 
arrived from Faa-aroa ostensibly for trade. 

“What ’n the mischief!” he exclaimed 
angrily. ‘‘Ain’t it four o’clock yet? Them 
black hussies goin’ t’wash all day?” 

Doody chuckled at his host’s excitement. 
He evinced no desire to calm him down. 
His hanging fat cheeks quivered and he 
flicked some tobacco from his dirty trade 
shirt with a dirtier hand. 


“Ho!” he giggled. ‘“That’s Paea’s 


Papa’ue gettin’ h’up the cloes. Paea hain’t’ad 
aclean put-on sence’e killed Rummy h’anrun 
h’away down to Sydney six months h’ago.” 
He sucked noisily at a pandanus cigarette, 
his little bloodshot eyes watching McClatchy 
keenly. After a moment he continued: 





“You bungled that, Scar-Face’”’ he said. 
“T’d ha’ thought you ’ated Paea too much 
to let such a h’opportunity slip. With a 
lead like that murder you should ha’ run 
’im straight to Noumea for life.” 

McClatchy glared  resentfully. 
Doody”’ he put in at last, “‘don’t be a damn 
fool. Mebbe I didn’t tell you they was a 
woman mixed up in that business. A fine 
lady fr’m th’ States, a real high-toner” he 
sneered. ‘“She’d plenty 0’ money, too, but 
I didn’t get any of it. I woulder ’f t’hadn’t 
been f’r that infernal Kanaka buttin’ in. 
Th’ only reel satisfaction I got was t’see 
Rummy give th’ swell dame a beatin’.”” He 
grinned odiously. 

“He claimed he was married t’ her oncet. 
I dunno. He was dead b’fore we could 
prove it an’ get money out o’ her ’cause she 
was goin’ t’ marry another man. Rummy 
cert’inly acted like he was married t’ her 
when he come up with her. He had her by 
t’ throat when Paea give him that crack on 
th’ head. Soft-hearted!” He sneered again. 
“‘Couldn’t stand t’ see a woman beat up by 
her lawful husband.” He began to drink 
his rum but a question from Doody made 
him resume. 

“Where'd th’ Kanaka come fr’m? God 
knows, I don’t. I thought ’t first we’d been 
struck by lightnin’. But that was jus’ f’r a 
minute. Well, there was Rummy dead an’ 
that scheme busted but I thought I’d noosed 
Paea f’r keeps. He run out th’ door same 
time I did. J run f’r th’ p’lice; I thought he 
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was chasin’ me. How was J t’ know he run 
straight inter th’ lagoon an’ swam f’r th’ 
Harriette? S’wonder, by James, th’ sharks 
didn’ eat ’im an’ a pity, too. An’ ’t wasn’t 
friendly ack f’r Rocbert t’ take ’im aboard, 
either, as he’ll fine out fr’m me th’ nex’ time 
th’ schooner comes t’ port.’’ He broke off 
grumbling and took another drink. 

Doody’s little eyes never left the scarred 
ugly face. He only sipped his glass. 

“Vus’ he grunted. “But ’ere ’e is back, 


Scar-Face, ’ere ’e is back. ’Ow h’about 
that?” 
“Well, how about it?” snapped back 


McClatchy. “How about th’ fine lady, 
safe an’ married back in th’ States, a repre- 
sentin’ th’ case t’ her dee-ar frien’ th’ gov- 
ernor 0’ this here group? Well, sh’ did, an’ 
th’ waggle-headed ol’ French billygoat ups 
an’ pardons th’ Kanaka in style. Pah!” 
He poured out some more rum. 

Doody drew away his glass and still kept 
watch. He seemed anxious to have his host 
drink as much as possible. Cautiously he 
pursued the irritating subject. 

“H’I s’pose ’e’s pretty cocky now then” 
he observed casually. 

“Cocky?” cried McClatchy. ‘Him? 
Naw, he ain’t s’cocky as he might be by a 
long shot. Story’s got about t’he’d fixed 
t’ run off with some gal that very night an’ 
then had t’ clear out ’thout even seein’ her 
‘cause he couldn’t stand t’see Rummy lick 
th’ dame.” He spat with furious contempt. 
“Th’ say she’s layin’ t’ put a knife in his fat 
ribs. Well, he’s been goin’ ’round here like 
a picked rooster, ’cause she won’t make up, 
I heard. He stays home most o’ th’ time 
an’ that’s some comfort.” 

Doody’s little eyes caught expertly every 
change of expression in his host’s scowling 
face. He was like a skilful cook watching 
for a change in the bubbling sauce before 
adding another ingredient. 

“H’if the gurl was your daughter Meri, 
now” he suggested, ‘‘you’d ha’ ’ad that knife 
in ’im long h’ago.” 

“My gal Meri!” cried the trader. Two 
red points flecked the gray of his steely eyes. 
“Lemme tell you somethin’.” He leaned 
forward and hammered the table with the 
back of his open hand. ‘“If—” 

Doody interrupted hastily. He seemed 
to be trying to work Scar-Face to a proper 
pitch of rage. He did not want him helpless. 

“Ow Tom?” He put the 
question with a great appearance of interest. 
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“Who? Paea?” Thetrader grinned sourly. 
‘“‘He was thirty-five years old th’ day he come 
fr’m Sydney an’ that’s one week ago.” 

Papahue had stopped beating. He sopped 
the coat up and down upon the stone. The 
sound was soothing. McClatchy leaned 
back in his chair. His paroxysm of fury 
began to subside. For the first time he 
became aware of the Englishman’s steady 
regard. He returned the stare suspiciously. 
Hastily Doody looked away. He was really 
afraid of McClatchy. In his confusion he 
introduced his own affairs sooner than he 
intended. 

“Wot’s Cloche doin’ ’ere, Scar-Face?’’ he 
asked hurriedly. ‘‘H’I seen ’im into Hong 
See’s this mornin’.” 

“How'd I know?” said the trader crossly. 
He drank half a glass of rum and tossed 
the bottle into the yard. “There cert’inly 
ain’t no pearls in ¢/is port f’r ’im t’ buy.” 

He glared at Doody with a suddenness 
that made the Englishman jump. ‘“D’you 
know?” he demanded. 

Doody’s little eyes retreated in his head. 
He rubbed one fat hairy foot nervously upon 
the other. He was at a loss how to proceed. 
Scar-Face was not near so drunk nor so 
angry as he intended. 

“?Ow'd h’I know?” he began, then 
seemed to despair of starting things again. 
“Come to buy your pearl, /’Z reckon.” 

McClatchy let out an oath. “Jy pearl!” 
he exclaimed threateningly. 

There was a little matter of pearls won 
at cards by the two friends and hitherto 
undivided. Scar-Face had always avoided 
the subject and Doody was afraid. 

Now he ducked his head with a hasty 
intake of breath. ‘That big one you tole 
me you gamed from Paea h’an ’e stole 
h’away” he explained anxiously. 

The trader sat up stiff and thin. Two 
thick red splotches burned in his brown 
cheeks. His bare toes worked nervously 
in his heelless Chinese slippers. He rested 
both elbows upon the table to conceal his 
agitation and thrust back the brown lock 
above his hook nose with a shaking hand. 

‘“‘Paea ain’t got that pearl’’ he said breath- 
lessly. 

Papahue was beating again. The dull 
sound rose and fell with the boom of the 
surf on the reef, the cocoanut fronds sang 
clearly in the strong breath of the trades. 
The sunny street was still empty; even 
the dogs slept in the shade. 
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“Hits Meri wot’s got the pearl’ said 
English Doody. 

“What?” McClatchy’s voice was muffled, 
his fierce thin face went purple gashed by the 
white streak of the livid scar. The table 
cracked beneath the grip of his lean hands. 

Doody nodded significantly. ‘H’I got it 
stryte from Papa’ue” he added. ‘“ ’E went 
on the lush in Faa-aroa wile waitin’ for 
Paea to come h’up from Sydney.” 

The trader’s little light blazed 
greedily. He remembered the almost price- 
less size and beauty of the pearl. 

“Tf th’ gal’s got it” he said hoarsely, 
“why—you shall have your share, Doody, 
fair’n square.” 

“H’TIl see to that” said Doody confi- 
dently. “‘That’s w’y h’I’m ’ere.”’ 

Papahue straightened up from the last 
rinsing. He looked across the sunny street 
to McClatchy’s high veranda. He saw Meri 
pass like a flash, in her scanty parew of 
crimson, from the door to her father’s side. 
He saw Scar-Face seize her slim wrist 
savagely and speak. Meri strained back the 
length of her arm. McClatchy spoke again. 
Still the girl pulled away. Doody, short and 
squat, stood up from his chair. 

Papahue dropped the white suit upon the 
wet stones. His jaw went down. He came 
to his feet as if drawn upward by his tongue. 

Upon the veranda Scar-Face jerked the 
girl’s arms behind her and bent her back 
with cruel strength. Against her slim tense 
throat Doody pressed the red coal of his 
cigar. The breath flew from her in one 
wild scream. She writhed and twisted, but 
McClatchy’s hands were firm. He bent 
over and questioned while she shrieked 
horribly. 

Papahue turned very sick. He felt he 
could do no more washing that day. His 
only idea was to get away before Scar-Face 
and Doody burned him too. He fumbled 
up the damp coral steps on trembling hands 
and knees. 

Meri stopped screaming. The terrible 
labor of her breath rasped harshly in the 
hushed afternoon stillness. Then she made 
a sound. To Papahue it was merely a 
hoarse strangulation of agony. But Mc- 
Clatchy hurled the girl to the floor and 
leaped down the steps with Doody flounder- 
ing at his heels. 

Papahue crouched and hid his face until 
they were safely past. McClatchy ran 
straight for the hills with a tremendous 
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burst of speed. His dirty pink pajamas 
flapped and fluttered about his bony figure, 
his slippers were gone. As he ran he loos- 
ened the knife in the his belt. 
Doody, with swinging cheeks and shaking 
paunch, strove madly in the rear. He 
caught the sinister gesture of his friend and 
began to bleat like a distressed sheep. 

Papahue looked up at the veranda. All 
was still. There was no sign of life. The 
unlatched gate swung to and fro and seemed 
to beckon. But Papahue felt a return of the 
sickness and gathered up the clothes. 

“Papahue!”? came a screaming whisper. 
“Papahue!”’ 

Two great eyes glared at him from the 
tall grass beside the gate. 

““A-weh!”’ wailed Papahue. 

Meri did not stop to reassure him. “Tio 
Paea?”’ she rattled in dry broken gasps. 
“Where is he, where? Scar-Face and Doody 
are after the pearl. They know where to 
look. I told them.” She groaned aloud. 

“ Haere, Papahue” she whispered hoarsely. 
“Go, find Paea, tell him to hurry. It’s 
wrappedin a handkerchief under the edge of 
Prepo’s Rock. Haere, haere! Tell him to be 
quick. Tell him I will stop them if I can.” 

She turned and fled along the beaten path 
which led through innumerable back yards. 
A dog barked sleepily and the quick pat-pat 
of her little feet died away into silence. 

Slowly Papahue bundled up the wet 
clothes. It was getting late. The acacias 
and flamboyants made long shadows in the 
white street, the surf boomed upon the reef 
with the solemn slowness of the outgoing 
tide. The incident upon McClatchy’s ve- 
randa had not made a ripple in the hot 
drowsy quiet. Scar-Face was well known 
and Meri screamed often. The gate swung 
gently with a musical little tinkle when the 
latch struck the post and did not catch. Up 
on the table a tipped bottle fell over on its 
side and its contents splashed down upon 
the floor. Papahue lowered his wet bundle. 
Then ke thought of Doody’s cigar and ex- 
perienced a slight return of his sickness. He 
sniffed the air and sighed at the thought of 
so much good rum wasted. But he took 
up his hibiscus paddle and the bar of blue 
soap from Auckland and started home. 

He walked slowly. His big bare feet 
stirred up a little moving cloud of dust. He 
thought of Meri’s frantic words and laughed. 

Let Scar-Face and English Doody run. 
Yes, and Meri, too, with three great bleeding 
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burns upon her throat. Twice he had 
skimmed a beating for that pearl and that 
was enough. The first time was when he 
took it to play poker with Scar-Face and 
lost. Then he got drunk at Faa-aroa and 
told Doody that Paea had given it to half- 
caste Meri she cried. Papahue 
shook his head and smacked his lips as if he 
tasted something bitter. He remembered 
that last time very well. He had told about 
his conversation with Doody for a joke when 
he welcomed his master back from exile in 
Sydney, where he had not dared to go, and 
he was shaken until the blood streamed 
from his nose. 

It was almost sunset when Papahue hung 
the white suits along the coral wall. He 
stopped for a long conversation with some 
friends and they had twitted him with his 
lack of knowledge. Papahue snorted as he 
spread out the coats. In some things he 
knew more than Scar-Face Tom McClatchy. 
He knew, for instance, that Meri was the 
girl who waited in vain for Paea the night 
he was forced to run away. And he knew 
that when his master returned she scorned 
his explanations and prayers with fierce 
pride. Even Father Janet could not make 
her listen. Such airs, and she half-caste! 
But he had not gossiped about that. He 
knew also, that he could not get along with- 
out some blood in his nose. 

He bent over the oven by the door and 
saw that the supper was almost ready. 
Lazily he walked through the house to the 
veranda where Paea lay watching the sunset 
glow upon the lagoon and the. ebbing tide. 
The pearl fisher’s face was thin and grave. 
He did not raise his drooping head. 

“Oh, Papahue” he said indifferently. 

He drew the half-finished pandanus 
cigarette from between his lips and tossed 
it in the air. 

Papahue caught the butt deftly. He 
fumbled a match from the folds of his 
pareu and crouched upon the damp coral 
steps. When the tobacco began to burn he 
leaned his head against the post and re- 
peated all the gossip he had heard while 
washing and bringing home the European 
clothes. At last he finished and looked up 
expectantly. There was no comment. 

Paea lay listlessly with his dark cheek 
upon his arm. His weary black eyes 
watched the yellow line of reef where the 
foam flew crimson in the setting sun and 
his tortured brain asked in feverish repeti- 
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tion the questions that it could not answer. 
Why would not Meri understand and for- 
give? He knew nothing about the affair. 
He was eating his supper at Hong See’s 
when they all came in. It was all fun for 
him at first. He knew that the woman was 
one of the fine ladies from the yacht, but 
he had not heard one word of their talk. 
It happened simply because he could not 
bear to see a woman beaten, even if she was 
white. Certainly it seemed that Meri could 
understand that. He struck Rummy to 
make him let go and next Rummy was dead. 
But Scar-Face, who was present, was very 
much alive. So it seemed best to run away. 
And who was he to send a message by? 
McClatchy, his bitter enemy, the brutal 
father Meri feared? 

Slowly Paea moved his head as if in pain. 
Father Janet had waited too, waited to 
marry them; he believed it had all been an 
accident. But Meri, who had tasted deep 
of bitterness that long night beneath the 
acacia, would not listen even to the priest. 
With passionate finality she had refused 
to forgive or to understand. 

Papahue watched the dark dejected face 
anxiously. His unusually spicy budget of 
gossip aroused no interest and he felt con- 
cerned. All this for Meri, he thought, and 
she half-caste! He turned away his head 
and spat into the yard. Then he remem- 
bered something else. 

“Scar-Face has gone for the big pearl, 
Paea”’ he began, and kept his hand curved 
for another cigarette end. ‘He and English 
Doody. Doody knew who had it. He 
burned Meri in the neck and made her tell 
where it was hid. It’s under Prepo’s Rock, 
I know because she told me. She told me 
to call you to run and she would too. 
Ehyah!” 

He yawned and shut his eyes. Another 
butt was not forthcoming so he opened them 
again. Then he scrambled to his knees 
and clutched his nose with both his hands. 

“Paea” he groaned, “‘beat my back, Paea! 
Leave me some blood in my nose.” 

But Paea shook him like the wind shakes 
a sail. Papahue sobbed through the story 
again and his master was gone before he had 
finished declaring they could not have been 
started more than ten minutes, for he had 
run hard to bring the message. 

As the pearl fisher darted from the 
veranda he looked at the reef. By the tide 
and Papahue’s protestations he knew they 
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had an hour’s start at least. But they would 
go round the jungle. A strong swimmer 
might make his way through by the river 
and still be in time. He crossed the cocoa- 
nut grove of the Jesuit Fathers, turned up 
by the big pink tomb of the Frenchman who 
resigned his title at home for the sake of an 
island mistress who died for another man. 
Out of the town the pearl fisher hurried, 
through Popo’s patch of manioc to the river. 

Here he halted and removed his coat. 
The sun was gone. The cocoanut-palms 
with their burnished brown nuts, the spread- 
ing breadfruits, the green tangle of under- 
growth, all stood out clear and unreal in 
the strong afterglow. Straight ahead the 
waterfall made a trembling silver streak in 
the dark shadow of the peaked hills. The 
bright river flowed in placid eddies of pure 
gold, and crimson hibiscus blossoms sailed 
downward to the sea. 

Paea bound his blue pareu close about his 
loins as if for fishing and waded into the 
calm stream. All around lay the stillness 
of the coming night. The booming of the 
surf sounded faint and very far away. 
Steadily the pearl fisher worked against the 
current. The flashing ripples were not 
more golden than the satiny surface of his 
great body. It had been raining in the hills. 
The waterfall leaped roaring downward, the 
river ran brimfull. 

Then Paea thought of Meri and his heart 
was wrung with pain. He cursed Papahue 
in English, French and native, but the strong 
steadiness of his stroke did not slacken. 
Meri had sent for him. What i: she should 
forgive? His pulses leaped at the thought. 
Then he remembered the bitter fury of her 
face when he had made his plea. He 
prayed the gods to give her understanding. 

The river grew shallower. The smooth 
green walls of mountain were broken by 
gray cliffs. In the narrow shut-in valley 
the noise of the waterfall filled the air and 
the surf seemed but a faint echo to its thun- 
der. The pearl fisher crept to the bank. 
Stooping he hurried beneath the oranges 
and limes. Just to the right of where the 
water fell in a great foaming eddy, dim in 
the fading haze of gold, there towered Pre- 
po’s Rock. Its rugged gray head stood up 
high above the green bush and seemed to 
cry haste. A confused sound of shouting 
rose and fell with the roar of the water. 
Paea halted, trying to make sure. Then a 
shrill scream rent the fragrant dusk. 
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Beyond a tangled thicket of guavas that 
caught and tore as he burst through, Paea 
saw Meri standing before the rock the flying 
spray kept green and fresh. He saw the 
trader just in front with one hand drawn 
back beyond his head and caught the dull 
gleam of his knife. The dusk about the 
group seemed to brighten. Meri stretched 
her arms before her face. English Doody 
stood at McClatchy’s elbow and plucked 
his pendulous chin with nervous stubby 
fingers. 

To the pearl fisher, struggling madly 
through the bush, the little scene stood out 
in the smallest detail. He could see dis- 
tinctly the mosaic of mosses on the rock 
behind the girl’s slim scarlet-draped figure, 
the big purple mole on Doody’s quivering 
white jowl. 

McClatchy’s bony hand gave a tremulous 
jerk. Paea knew the signal well. 

“Varu, Scar-Face’’ he bellowed, and 
through the roar of the waterfall the green 
hills sent back the cry. ‘‘ Yaru! wait, wait!” 

McClatchy whirled upon his heel. His 
eyes glared and his swollen purple face 
turned almost black. With a furious oath 
he let the knife fly. Swiftly Paea ducked. 
The keen blade whined above his head and 
sank into the sappy heart of a banana. 
Still stooping, the pearl fisher rushed in 
upon his enemy and Meri screamed again. 
But McClatchy sprang up and back with 
a strong jerk. His hands clawed at his 
throat. Into his distorted face there came 
an expression of the most tremendous sur- 
prise. Without a sound or struggle he shot 
into the river where the water whirled in a 
great sucking eddy below the falls. 

Twice his arms moved. The pearl fisher 
ran along the bank. It was against his 
creed to let even Scar-Face drown. And 
then he saw that the gods had taken their 
toll and his enemy was gone for all time. 
For a moment he stood with bowed head. 
To him it seemed 
a fitting burial that what was mortal of the 
trader should feed the sharks. The whirl- 
pool spewed out its ugly burden, the body 
swam with the swift current. Among the 
crimson hibiscus blossoms on that golden 
river the sneering scarred face of Tom 
McClatchy looked toward the night and 
floated down to sea. 

Paea turned back. He was dazed by 
McClatchy’s swift and tragic end. He 
remembered what the doctor said when the 














trader had a fit at Hong See’s. ‘‘Quit drink- 
ing rum and keep your temper’’ so ran the 
advice, ‘‘or one day you'll have one fit too 
many.” And the grim prophecy had been 
fulfilled. 

The pearl fisher moved slowly. He heard 
Doody squealing and thrashing in the jungle 
and felt a sudden spurt of pity for his terror 
and his white blood. Then he saw that Meri 
still stood against the rock and a most 
unmanly fear gripped his throat and knees. 

“T—he had a fit, Meri’ he faltered. 

“T saw’’ said Meri, and her voice was full 
of strange breaks and tremors. 

Paea hung his wet black head, his hands 
opened and shut nervously. There seemed 
nothing for him but to go the way he came. 
He knew she hated him all the more because 
he had been late. The corners of his gay 
handsome mouth drooped, his lips quivered 
like a sorry child. He wanted to explain 
Papahue’s treachery, but he did not dare 
to say another word. 
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The full moon soared above the fronds of 
the tallest cocoanuts and bathed the narrow 
jungle-choked valley with the marvel of her 
soft brilliancy. It showed Meri, slim and 
straight in her scarlet pare against the green 
moss of Prepo’s Rock, Paea’s splendid 
golden torso, his bent head and the clinging 
blue cloth about his loins. It showed, too, 
the wonder of Meri’s eyes, the pure 
happiness that flamed in her lovely face 
like the quick brightness of the eastern sky 
at dawn. 

“Paea’”’ she called gently. Her eyes 
brooded over her lover’s downcast counte- 
nance, a smile of dimpling mischief en- 
hanced her beauty. 

“Paea”’ she said more softly. ‘Paea!”’ 

Timidly Paea raised his head. Meri’s 
head was back, she held her arms wide. 
Between her parted red lips, white and 
perfect as the moonlight Paea saw the 
great pearl. 

“Come and get it” murmured Meri. 
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‘Stonewall’? Boschke 


O take the measure of some 
gigantic natural force, to pit 
against it his intelligence, to stand 
by his calculations in the sem- 
blance of disaster, requires almost 
the superman. On Galveston’s second 
visitation by a million liquid devils, George 
W. Boschke, two or three thousand miles 
away in Portland, branded as a lie the story 
of his sea-wall’s wreck. ‘‘I went through the 
first tidal wave and knew what was needed. 
I built that wall and I built it to stand.” 
“Such cataclysms,” soothed his friends, 
“are beyond human control.” But when 
the million liquid devils retreated to their 
sea lair the sublime self-confidence of the 
engineer was vindicated. Congratulatory 
messages from Galveston’s mayor and cit- 
izens clicked over the wires to the man bold 
enough to say ‘“‘thus far and no farther’ to 
the invading sea. A pity departed spirits 
cannot be summoned from the vasty deep, 
or Boschke might enjoy the satisfaction of 





calling Canute a back number—that Saxon 
king, who, to rebuke the blasphemous flat- 
tery of his sycophants, forbade the sea, 
knowing he would not be obeyed. 

Into Boschke’s sea-forbidding wall at 
Galveston went unthinkable masses of ce- 
ment and timber and steel and granite, and 
the sweat of men’s brows and the ache of 
men’s arms. The twenty thousand round 
piles upon which the structure rests were 
driven to a depth of forty-four feet, and the 
front rows of these were protected by 
thirty-five thousand pieces of sheet-piling 
embedded twenty-four feet. The wall itself 
contains over one hundred thousand cubic 
yards of concrete, strengthened by five 
thousand reinforcing rods of steel. More 
than one hundred thousand tons of granite 
riprap—each stone weighing from one to 
twelve tons—went to protect the Brob- 
dingnagian wall, seventeen feet high, and 
sixteen feet thick at the base, tapering con- 
cavely to five feet at the top. Extending 
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along the east end of Galveston from the 
bay shore on the north to the gulf shore on 
the south and thence along the gulf shore a 
distance of three and one-half miles, it has 
once protected the city from a repetition of 
the calamity of 1g00, and stands a mighty 
fortress against all future invasions. 

When the project of building a sea-wall 
was first agitated, Mr. Boschke had been 
three or four years in Galveston as engineer 
for the Southern Pacific, and was then en- 
gaged, among other duties for that com- 
pany, upon the $2,000,000 terminals. The 
commissioners, realizing that only a struc- 
ture solid from the first row of piling could 
resist the whelming sea, and that a mistake 
in construction might jeopardize the lives 
and property of a cityful, turned to Boschke, 
who told them the work could be done in 
two years at a cost of $3,000,000. They 
offered him the job. The railway was un- 
willing to release him. The Galveston com- 
missioners asked if he could not build wall 
and terminals at the same time. Now, 
because this man Boschke is greedy for 
work, he got the consent of his company 
to the plan and proceeded to give an exhi- 
bition of packing one hundred and twenty 
seconds of accomplishment into one minute 
of time. 

The chief engineer of the O. W. R. & N. 
is composed of four-quarters determination 
and one-quarter grim humor. Asked if there 
were any big problems, any difficulties, in 
building the Galveston wall, he replied 
without winking an eyelash: ‘It was just 
straightaway jamming ’em down and filling 
up according to specifications.” 

Take all the worries and delays incident 
to any small enterprise. Multiply by a 
thousand. That unthinkable weight of 
granite was hauled over three hundred miles. 
All the lumber required for sheet-piling was 
selected and milled in Louisiana. There 
was an unparalleled shortage in the labor 
market. So stifling hot was the inferno of 
the great forms in which the wall crept up- 
ward that white men found it unendurable 
and the work was almost entirely done by 
Louisiana negroes. 

Boschke had also his little two-million- 
dollar terminals. He had them until a 
cyclone took them. Piers, dock, elevators 
and tracks were dumped into the bay. 

The terminals were done on time. The 
sea-wall was finished fourteen days ahead 
of time. 





Besides being a glutton for work, Mr. 
Boschke is too valuable to be wasted on 
small projects. Galveston nicely fitted up 
with sea-wall and terminals, he was trans- 
planted by the Harriman interests to Port- 
land to take charge of their engineering in 
the northwest. Within a few months he 
was outstripping in work any railroad 
engineer in the country, having in charge 
early in 1906 matters of final survey and 
actual construction involving an expendi- 
ture of $24,000,000 within the year. 

He continues untrammeled his course of 
eating work alive. Whenever a bad acci- 
dent occurs or an advantage may be gained, 
Boschke jumps out to direct his men in 
person. Two or three years ago he won a 
strategical victory by quick action at 
Maegley’s Junction. Lines in course of 
construction by the Harriman and Hill 
interests respectively must here go one over 
the other. Which? If the O. R. & N. had 
to go overhead its grade would be disturbed 
for miles. Vice versa, the big cut and 
grade would be unsettled for the Hill bridge 
across the Columbia. The Hill people had 
already established their grade and built a 
trestle. One night—either a Saturday or 
the night before a holiday—Boschke, having 
everything necessary loaded into a dump 
train, took out a crew, and between eight 
o'clock at night and six of the follow- 
ing morning tore down the trestle, put 
his cut through and laid the track. It is 
there yet. 

Pitted against each other in a railroad 
race recently run to a finish in Des Chutes 
cafon were two great engineering chieftains: 
John F. Stevens and George W. Boschke. 
About two years ago, upon the occasion of 
the late E. H. Harriman’s last trip to the 
coast, a large delegation of Oregonians 
stated to him that the O. R.& N. line along 
the south bank of the Columbia and a few 
small lines west of the Pacific west of the 
Cascade range, constituted the railway 
system of Oregon. The magnate promised 
that a line should be built from the Colum- 
bia southward to the table-lands of the 
interior by way of Des Chutes cation. An 
endeavor was made to purchase a local right 
of way upon which operations were sus- 
pended for lack of funds. The promoters 
held out for a larger sum than the Harriman 
lawyers thought right for a franchise they 
regarded as of dubious legality, and the 
right of way was not purchased. 
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George W. Boschke, civil engineer, who built Galveston’s titanic sea-defying wall; 
Mr. Boschke's favorite work is the construction of railroads; his favorite 
play is the construction of puff-paste 


At this point Mr. Harriman called upon 
Mr. Boschke to build a line up Des Chutes 
canon. Coincidentally the Hill interests 
purchased the rejected right of way and 
ordered their strongest engineer, John F. 
Stevens, who had been connected with the 
building of the Panama Canal, to begin 
activities. The O. R. & N. was already 
in possession of the canon. They were en- 
joined from proceeding, and the legality of 
the purchased right of way was upheld by 
the courts. To Mr. Boschke, deprived of 
first choice, fell the task of blasting a right of 
way out of the rock, where necessary. 
Obliged to abandon the mouth of Des 


Chutes river, he began construction a little 
to the west, near The Dalles, and soon 
worked into the cafion, where he had to face 
the situation of laying railroad tracks along 
an irregular river, whose walls at points 
rose perpendicularly half a mile and whose 
spring floods must be reckoned with. 

As a local paper said, the scene was set 
for a “Homeric contest,’ and it was with 
difficulty that hostilities were prevented 
between men of the rival camps. 

Stevens, having fewer engineering diffi- 
culties to conquer, got through _ first. 
Boschke, blasting quite a bit, built his line 
a few miles shorter than the other, reducing 
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the fare into Madras thirty cents. Julius 
Kruttschnitt, chief of construction of the 
Harriman lines, who this summer made a 
tour of inspection in Oregon, asserts that 
Boschke’s road, costing not much over one- 
half the other, is a pretty good road. 

George W. Boschke commenced his 
career in Boston the roth day of October, 
1864. His parents, an exiled Russian 
engineer and a Spanish lady, were married 
in 1863 in Washington, D. C., where the 
father was engaged in designing the govern- 
ment defenses. 

As a little lad George W. tagged his 
father about and early became accustomed 
to strenuous scenes and captains of industry. 
The father’s activities brought him to the 
west coast. The son very often watched 
the ships at San Pedro and when he was 
fourteen he just naturally ran away in one, 
and then ran back again after three years as 
acommon sailor. He picked up navigating, 
as he picked up engineering. Both are 
easy, he says, when you know how. With 
some desultory schooling between acting as 
his father’s assistant on railroad construc- 
tion and government work in the harbor, 
Mr. Boschke reached the age of twenty-two, 
when he went to Texas and secured em- 
ployment with the engineering department 
of the Southern Pacific. He has now served 
this company and its affiliated roads a 
quarter of a century and ranks next to Wm. 
Hood, chief engineer. 

It was recently rumored that Mr. Boschke 
may come to San Francisco to give his 
services in an important executive capacity 
to the Panama-Pacific Exposition. If this 
be correct it will mean leaving a fine new 
home in East Portland. Mr. Boschke 
married in 1890 Carrie M. Smith of Santa 
Rosa. Their children are Marguerite Ella, 
Elizabeth Hood and George Harriman. 
Extremely modest regarding his engineering 
achievements, Mr. Boschke is inordinately 
proud of two things—his family and _ his 
ability to make puff paste. He remarks— 
most truly—that not every man can make 
puff paste. FRANCES A. GROFF. 
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“Unanimous” Melvin 


T the risk of being jailed for contempt 

I am going to dub one of the asso- 
ciate justices of the California Supreme 
Court ‘‘Unanimous Melvin,” trusting to his 
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leniency when the extent of his own unanim- 
ity is revealed to him. 

Henry A. Melvin was unanimously de- 
clared by delighted relatives gathered in 
Springfield, Illinois, September 28, 1865, 
to be the finest real young baby in the family. 
Beginning before he was out of Hastings 
Law College he was unanimously appointed, 
by the proper appointors, to a succession 
of legal offices—justice of the peace of 
Brooklyn township to fill an unexpired 
term, assistant district attorney, prosecuting 
attorney of the city of Oakland, chief deputy 
district attorney, deputy attorney general, 
and judge of the superior court in a newly 
created department. 

Then large bunches of people, instead of 
a few individual appointors, took a hand 
in the game of “Unanimous Melvin.” The 
entire bench and bar of San Francisco city 
and county unanimously endorsed him, in 
1902, to succeed himself in the superior 
court, and he received a unanimous nomina- 
tion in the Republican convention. He had 
not quite served out his six-year term when 
Governor Gillett appointed him—unani- 
mously, no doubt—to fill the place on the 
supreme bench of California left vacant by 
Mr. Justice McFarland. It will be seen 
that filling unexpired terms is a long suit of 
“Unanimous Melvin.”’ In 1908, the state 
Republican convention unanimously nomi- 
nated him to succeed himself. Elected by 
30,000 plurality, he served two years, was 
again unanimously nominated, this time for 
a twelve-year-term, and seated by a plurality 
of 39,500. 

When the Oakland Lodge of Elks 171 
made Judge Melvin their Exalted Ruler, 
they did it unanimously, and at Denver, 
in 1906, he was unanimously nominated, 
and elected by acclamation, Grand Exalted 
Ruler of that order. Three years ago made 
president of the famous Bohemian Club of 
San Francisco, he was unanimously re- 
elected. He married the beautiful Sarah 
Louise Morse of Portland, Oregon, eighteen 
years ago, and they are a most unanimous 
couple. 

This record of unanimity begins pianis- 
simo, and is now forte, with predications of 
fortissimo. Judge Melvin will appreciate 
this, as he is an accomplished musician. 
For thirteen years his basso cantate has 
sung “Hosannah” in the Oakland Jewish 
synagogue. He began his musical career 
as a curly-haired contralto Episcopal choir- 






































Henry A. Melvin, Ph. B 
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L. D.. Associate Justice of the California Supreme Court, 


by 
twice president of the Bohemian Club of San Francisco, musician and poet 


boy, and arose through some curious system 
of promotion to the dignity of vestryman. 
His one important performance in this 
capacity was in inducing two of his fellows 
to join him in raising the rector’s salary, 
for which almost burglarious act the con- 
gregation unanimously fired the three. 

Mr. Justice Melvin is not superstitious, 
but notwithstanding and nevertheless, every 
month, on the r4th and 28th, he has tingling 
premonitions that something may happen. 
He was born on the 28th and appointed to 
the supreme bench ditto; and married on 
the 14th and appointed to the superior 
bench ditto. Many other crucial occur- 


rences have fallen upon those psychological 
days of the month and you will not fail to 
notice that there is something very coinci- 





dental in the fact that twenty-eight is twice 
fourteen. The judge did not divulge the 
exact date of an automobile accident in 1906 
when he and his wife were dangerously 
injured, nor mention the day of birth of 
Bradford Morse Melvin, his sixteen-year- 
old son—probably because they did not fall 
on the 14th or the 28th. It’s always that 
way. Coincidental people, like the judge, 
omit what doesn’t coincide. 

Judge Melvin laments that his young 
son’s growth is stunted—he is only six feet 
tall! This leads up beautifully to the story 
of the Melvin family coachman, George. 
On a visit to his birthplace the judge drove 
out to George’s cabin. “Mighty kin’ of 
yoh, Massa Harry, to come to see the ol’ 
man”’ said the ancient negro. ‘Why, bless 
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yoh, honey, yohse growed almost as big 
as yoh fathah was.” “What!” exclaimed 
the judge. ‘It happens I’m several inches 
taller and fifty pounds heavier.” “My 
goodness, is dat so?” queried the old 
retainer, looking the judge all over his six 
feet and two hundred and _ sixty-five 
pounds. Then his face lighted with 
triumph. ‘But de ol’ doctor wasa mighty 
han’som man!” 

Not George even is so proud of the “‘ol’ 
doctor’ as Judge Melvin. Samuel H. 
Melvin was an intimate associate of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and head of the Union League 
when there was a price on that head. The 
president of a bank and a small railroad, 
Dr. Melvin lost nearly everything in the 
Jay Cooke failure. His wife’s health failing 
at about the same time, they came to 
California and bought a ranch in Napa 
valley. Three years later the family moved 
to Oakland, where Judge Melvin has since 
been considered a rock-ribbed institution, 
though now he has recreant thoughts of a 
change to San Francisco. 

If there is one thing Judge Melvin is 
unanimous about, it is California. He 
would like to abolish the Tehachapi and 
make California unanimous. Speaking at 
a Los Angeles chamber of commerce 
banquet, he said: “California will never 
achieve the highest greatness of which she 
is mistress by right until every one of us 
realizes tha he cannot kick a yellow dog 
from Shasta, or stone a vagrant cat from 
San Diego without injuring the entire com- 
monwealth. Always boost. Try, 
even, to praise the legislature!” 

That is unanimous doctrine! And it had 
a look of state unanimity when Los Angeles 
sent out 200,000 cards in San Francisco’s 
exposition cause; when Joseph Scott, presi- 
dent of the exhorted organization, helped 
get the fair for San Francisco; and when 
Los Angeles broke out with the bunting of 
rejoicing at the glad news. 

Lauding the beauties of California, Judge 
Melvin once said: ‘‘The reality far tran- 
scends the invention of the most gifted liar. 
I have sometimes tried to gild the facts, but 
have found that the most iridescent corus- 
cations of an imagination in times of stimu- 
lation somewhat perfervid, have been as 
the feeble glow of a tallow dip compared 
with the flaming splendor of a Pacific sunset 
when they have been tested by the plain 
simple Californian realities.” 
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We'll thank you to quote more unanimous 
language than that! 

At the end of his term as Grand Exalted 
Ruler of the Elks Judge Melvin reported 
that he had received almost unanimous 
support in his efforts to eliminate ‘*commer- 
cialism”’ and ‘thorse-play” from the order. 
During his grand-exaltedness the question 
arose of abolishing the elk’s tusk as an 
emblem, it being stated that ‘‘one of the 
most beautiful creatures of the wilderness 
was turned to mere carrion for that pur- 
pose,’ and that the elk, like the buffalo, 
would soon be practically exterminated. 
The judge announced in his valedictory 
that whatever the action of the Grand 
Council, he would never again wear any 
elk’s tusk emblems. The outcome of the 
matter was that the wearing of the tooth 
was forbidden and steps taken toward 
preserving the remaining elk. 

Judge Melvin has in his time played 
many parts. He ran his father’s drugstore 
when he was fourteen. At eighteen he 
became a cub reporter for the Oakland 
Times, continuing the work all through 
his college days at Berkeley. The judge 
has retained a warm spot in his big heart 
for his old newspaper associates. The 
Times had no backwoods staff. Frederick 
W. Henshaw, in Judge Melvin’s opinion 
the greatest intellect in the West, was 
managing editor; Wm. Churchill, after- 
ward minister to Samoa and now connected 
with the New York Sun, city editor; Dr. 
Frederick Burke, principal of the State 
Normal, telegraph editor; and on the staff 
were Edward H. Clough, famous special 
writer, Edward H. Hamilton, at present of 
the San Francisco Examiner, and Philip 
Walsh, all of whom have remained warm 
friends of the cub reporter. After taking his 
Berkeley degree Judge Melvin transferred 
his pen service to the Oakland Tribune, 
remaining there until he got through law 
college. Among the judge’s most valued 
friends are Lincoln Steffens, his old class- 
mate, and Will Irwin, whom he met later 
in life. The judge toys with the muse 
himself—the poetic muse—when he is not 
engaged in writing Melvin, J., after judicial 
opinions. He has done some clever work— 
“The Devil’s Lawsuit,” ‘“‘Re-united,”’ and 
other verses gay and grave. 


What with his combined wit, good- 
fellowship and general unanimity, Mr. 


Justice Melvin is so much in demand as a 














speaker at banquets that it is a wonder he is 
not laid up for repairs half the time. He isa 
member—in several cases an honorary life 
member—of the Bohemian and Union 
League clubs of San Francisco, the Athenian 
and Nile of Oakland, and the Phi Delta 
Theta, Elks and Masons. 
FRANCES A. GROFF. 
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An Educator in Politics 
C' )LLEGE professors shook their heads 


when Dr. William F. Snow, head of 
the department of hygiene at Stanford 
University, accepted the position he now 
holds—health officer for the state of Cali- 
fornia. 

“Humph!” some of them said. “A col- 
lege professor in politics!” 

Their idea was that a clean man could do 
nothing at the state capital. Considering 
the scandals that have boiled up almost an- 
nually from our legislative sessions perhaps 
Dr. Snow’s colleagues had a right to this 
opinion. 

When Dr. Snow went to Sacramento he 
was mourned by his friends. He is not of 
the fierce sporting mold which is supposed 
to characterize the office-holding denizens of 
the state capital. He will not so much as 
take a cigar. He does not even swear. 
And, besides, he is a smiling, friendly man 
of only medium stature. Perhaps again his 
colleagues were justified in likening him to 
a lamb about to be bumped by lions. 

The situation at Sacramento, however, 
was not quite so bad as Dr. Snow’s friends 
had imagined. The State Board of Health 
in California is very largely removed from 
politics. Also, Dr. Snow found in the mem- 
bers of the state board a group of public- 
spirited physicians who were working 
without pay for the health of the people. 
It is safe to assert that any set of physicians 
thus engaged in fighting revenue away from 
their coffers are the right sort. 

But do not doubt that the educator found 
a row to hoe at Sacramento. And do not 
think for a moment that any mere gentle- 
manly scholar could have hoed it. Dr. Snow 
might have fared as badly as did a certain 
literary physician of magazine fame when 
acting as health officer in Oregon. In order 
to give their health official a chance to do 
something, the community which the literary 
physician served had invested the office with 
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powers of discretion and enactment almost 
as arbitrary as those accorded the President 
of the United States in war times. When, 
for some reason or other, howls of protest 
arose shortly after the instalment of the new 
health officer, the officials found that they 
could not easily strip the scholarly incum- 
bent of his power. But they withdrew the 
health appropriations and they reduced the 
health officer’s salary—to one dollar. The 
literary physician resigned. 

Dr. Snow, as has been said, might have 
fared as badly as did a brother physician in a 
sister state—but he didn’t. In fact, the way 
he loosened up the coffers at Sacramento 
was a surprise to the natives. The annual 
expenditure of the state board of health 
arose from $36,000 to $55,000 the first year 
of Dr. Snow’s régime. The bulk of the 
additional expenditure was devoted to field 
work largely educational in its nature. On 
more than one occasion, when the health 
officer made proposals, the State Board of 
Health replied: “‘Yes—if you can finance 
it.” And generally the professor in politics 
would arrange somehow to get the funds. 
Were these funds administered with honesty 
and wisdom? California’s reform insurgent 
legislature thinks they were. At any rate the 
legislators made Dr. Snow account for every 
dollar he had spent—then gave him the 
appropriations he asked for. 

The size and nature of Dr. Snow’s job 
was also considerably different from that 
which was conceived by those head-shaking 
colleagues of his. The title of the state 
health officer in California is ‘Secretary of 
the State Board of Health.” This suggests 
that the incumbent sharpens lead pencils, 
answers the easy letters, etc., for some high 
potentate. In this instance, however, the 
secretary is the executive head of a board of 
physicians which meets but once a month. 
Moreover, with the possible exception of 
New York, no state in the Union puts a 
larger burden of responsibility on its health 
officer than does California. For, inciden- 
tal to protecting the health of California 
citizens, he has to patrol a large portion of 
the buffer between national health and in- 
vading oriental diseases. And the work 
within the state is in itself exceptionally 
arduous. Aside from overseeing the com- 
piling of vital statistics and similar office 
routine, the state health officer has to be in 
intimate communication with the health 
officers of fifty-eight counties scattered over 
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an area more than double that of all the 
New England states combined. He must 
be always on the gui vive for epidemics of 
contagious diseases and always on hand 
with prompt and tactful quarantining meas- 
ures. When Dr. Snow adds to his admin- 
istrative duties all sorts of original educative 
public-health campaigns it may be said that 
his job is a big one and that he is a very busy 
man. 

Has it occurred to any one to wonder why 
a college professor ever came to take out a 
leave of absence to enter upon such a 
strenuous political career? Thisis the reason: 
Dr. Snow is an educator—first, last, and 
all the time. When at the university he was 
never satistied with the size of his classes— 
although they were large enough as uni- 
versity classes go. The truth is Dr. Snow 
wanted everybody in his classes—and he ac- 
cepted the position he now holds because the 
boundary lines of California enclose what 
seemed to him a classroom of reasonable 
size. For he is a firm believer that the 
people, the masses, are entitled to health 
education. It has long been his conviction 
that the untutored layman is capable of 
dealing intelligently with the main facts 
which have to do with the maintenance of 
health and the prevention of disease, and 
that this knowledge has been too long held 
in leash by scientists and physicians. 

Dr. Snow’s appointment of state health 
officer was an unexpected outgrowth from a 
unique attempt of his to place health instruc- 
tion before all the people. He is the first 
man, in America, at least, to have put on 
wheels a college course of hygiene and 
sanitation. Dr. N. K. Foster, then state 
health officer of California, placed funds 
in the hands of Dr. Snow sufficient to furnish 
the materials for this work; and through two 
semesters the busy college professor, aided by 
his father, donated all his spare time to the 
construction of models which afterward 
toured the state in the sanitation car. The 
finished work brought out principles of 
hygiene and sanitation by means of minia- 
ture dwellings, watersheds and dairies. 
Supplemented by charts and a fifteen- 
minute story-demonstration, a substantial 
outline of health protection was presented. 
When the exhibit was put on the road it 
proved to be as easily understocd by the 
street urchins who went through the car 
“for fun” as it was stimulating and enlight- 
ening to the prominent citizens. It hap- 
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pened that the physician who was to take 
charge of the exhibit failed the state board of 
health at the last moment and Dr. Snow 
became the volunteer demonstrator. He 
was serving in this capacity on the sanitation 
car when he was called to the position of 
state health officer. 

Thanks very largely to the sanitation car 
and other educative devices originated by 
Dr. Snow, there has been great progress 
along public health lines in California. A 
boom in municipal sewage disposal and 
water purification is much in evidence. The 
affiliation of twelve leading public welfare 
organizations in the state is another of the 
marked lines of progress, as are uniform 
quarantine regulations for cities and coun- 
ties and a bureau of public health informa- 
tion co-operating with newspapers and 
schools. The preparation of the “Red 
Plague Exhibit” is a coup that belongs to 
Dr. Snow. And he had a good deal to do 
with California’s being the first state in the 
Union to make the social diseases report- 
able—as are typhoid fever, tuberculosis and 
other communicable diseases. 

Now for “‘the.secret of his success.” For 
one thing Dr. Snow has a kindly and ap- 
parently inextinguishable sense of humor. 
This is a high card—especially on the 
western coast of America. Then, too, he is 
“always on the job.’’ This statement can 
be taken almost literally. It seems odd that 
an apostle of health should scant himself on 
time to eat and sleep, but, as Dr. Snow once 
explained, it is the other fellow’s health that 
he is looking out for. At any rate, when the 
educator-politician first went to Sacramento 
the light in his offices commonly burned 
later than midnight. This doesn’t happen 
so often now—since he got the dictograph. 
The dictograph enables him to sit comfort- 
ably at home and shout letters down a tube 
all night if he wants to. 

An indefatigable worker with a kindly 
sense of humor wiil succeed where many 
another would fail. But the essence of Dr. 
Snow’s capacity for making things move 
does not lie in these things. He succeeds 
really, as an educator and a politician, be- 
cause he deals masterfully with facts and 
because he knows the people—college pro- 
fessors who do not know their classes would 
do well to emulate the example of this col- 
league of theirs who knows all his classes like 
a book—and who counts as classroom walls 
the boundary lines of California. Dr. Snow 
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Dr. William F. Snow, who resigned from the faculty of Stanford University to 
become health officer for California, and whose classes therefore 
now include the people of the state 


is always gathering more facts and ac- 
quainting himself more thoroughly with his 
audiences. His travels take him all over 
California, investigating epidemics, stirring 
up county and city health officials, address- 
ing institutes and conventions, and as he 
travels he talks with the people—laborers, 
educators, farmers, railroad men, politicians 
and capitalists. Dr. Snow could not be 
anything but an unassuming friendly gentle- 
man if he tried; yet, in his own quiet way, 
he is probably one of the best “mixers” in 
the state today. Thus it is that his writings 
are easily read by the people and not soon 
forgotten. When he lectures, the people 





understand him. When he prepares health 
exhibits all classes sit up and pay attention. 





When he presents facts to legislative assem- 
blies he gets his appropriations. Those 
who have good reason to know are pre- 
dicting that California will come into an era 
of lowering death-rates and higher standards 
of health because a certain college professor 
took service for the people of the state. 
HERBERT COOLIDGE. 
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A Mistress of ‘‘Mechanigraphics” 


OME people complain that the world 
S is being womanized. There is no doubt 
that the searchlight is being eagerly turned 
on feminine activities, but as yet few women 
have penetrated far beyond the anteroom 
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of the hall of industry. A few doors barring 
their progress have been battered down. 
Many more remain, bearing some such 
legend as this: “Knock, and it shall open 
unto ye, if ye be men.”” No polite gate’s ajar 
when the lady raps—she has to climb the 
transom or squirm through the keyhole. 
Once within, she may open the door to her 
kind. This is the story of how Lena Haas 
got through one of the most impregnable 
doors and became a civil engineer. 

Miss Haas belongs to that class in Cali- 
fornia known as “Near Native Daughters,” 
having been born a month too soon to be the 
real thing. She still is a true product of the 
West. Only the West, with its breadth and 
freedom and young opportunity, could 
breed in a woman her independence, mental 
and physical. She can walk like an in- 
fantryman, ride like a trooper, sleep under 
the stars, and is ignorant of the meaning 
of the word fatigue. She is just a slip of a 
girl, young, straight, slender. Something 
quick and flashing emanates from her. She 
has the gleam, the directness, the sureness 
of a Damascus blade, and is well placed in 
this age of steel. 

At the high and normal schools of Los 
Angeles, the University at Berkeley and the 
Hopkins Art Institute of San Francisco, 
Lena Haas showed a most decided mechan- 
ical turn. As a mere child she prepared 
three hundred enlarged microscopic slides 
for a doctors’ convention at Chicago; her 
design was selected in a contest for the 
bandstand at Berkeley; she won a scholar- 
ship at that place; the Hopkins Art Institute 
awarded her honorable mention, and a life- 
size statue accepted from her for the per- 
manent exhibit was one of the few art works 
rescued in 1906. 

In addition to her regular work in the 
north, the indefatigable young girl took a 
three-years’ summer course at the university 
and put in spare time in a San Francisco 
architect’s office. Having become more and 
more immersed in mechanical problems, she 
studied upon her return to Los Angeles with 
the city engineer and with ex-mayor Fred 
Eaton, the man who first projected bringing 
water to Los Angeles from the Owens river. 

Soon she was ready for practical work. 
She ran the pipe-line for the Standard Oil 
Company, laid out the high school grounds, 
and performed several other engineering 
feats at Whittier while art director of the 
Whittier and Los Nietos school district. A 


taste of the application of mechanical prin- 
ciples made Miss Haas, who had _ been 
hovering in her choice of career between that 
of sculptor or engineer, determine upon the 
latter. She telegraphed to Columbia Uni- 
versity her qualifications to enter the civil 
engineering course. An encouraging answer 
started her off the day it was received No 
college trousseau for her—this young woman 
was strictly business. 

Miss Haas had carelessly neglected to 
state her sex in the telegram. Confronted 
by a young woman, a small, very handsome 
young woman, the learned Columbians were 
in a quandary, a corner, a hole. All proper 
young women foregathered in Barnard 
College, Columbia’s across-the-street annex, 
and kept to their proper lines of study, 
which did not include civil engineering. A 
woman in the men’s engineering course— 
preposterous! Monstrous! 

After days of cogitation, consultation, 
parleying and possibly prayer, the wise men 
of Gotham allowed Miss Lena Haas of 
California to squirm through the keyhole, 
doubtless laughing up their august sleeves 
at the certainty they soon would hold wide 
the door for her exit. 

One woman in a class of one hundred and 
fifty men, the plucky girl went straight about 
her business, and as testimony of the good- 
will of her class brothers, points to the class 
pin given her by them. 

Upon leaving Columbia Miss Haas held a 
position in the drafting department of a 
great steel construction plant at Wilmington, 
Delaware, where experts said they had never 
seen her equal as a draftsman. Return- 
ing to California she was offered the leader- 
ship of a party to run a line through Shasta 
mountain. She thought the conventionali- 
ties that hedged about her sex a hindrance 
to work in the field, so, declining the offer, 
accepted a position in the Los Angeles high 
school. The course in mechanical drawing, 
or mechanigraphics—a term coined by this 
astonishing young woman—had held the 
lax attention of only a handful of pupils. 
Under the new director the class soon 
swelled to three hundred boys and six girls. 
Some of the boys came at dawn and stayed 
until dark, putting in extra hours at mechan- 
igraphics in “Paradise” and ‘Paradise 
Extension,” as they named the rooms pre- 
sided over by Miss Haas. So absorbed were 
they working under their dynamic young 
teacher that other studies were neglected and 
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discipline demoralized. A very large-sized 
tempest in a teapot boiled up, and it became 
necessary for the principal to fix coming and 
going hours at not earlier than 8 a. m., nor 
later than 4.15 p. m. The new teacher 
raised the standard for admission; put in a 
post-graduate course in straight line work, 
geometrical construction and field work, 
and gave lectures twice a week as in a uni- 
versity, spending the rest of the time in 
supervision. One of her most remarkable 
qualities has been her ability to obtain 
superb work from her pupils. Their first 
exhibit caused surprised admiration from 
professional men, and soon the demand far 
exceeded the supply of Miss Haas’ boys for 
assistants in architects’ and engineers’ 
offices and in the field. Without further 


Miss Lena Haas, civil engineer, sculptor, and professor of mechanical drawing in the 
Los Angeles high school. Miss Haas believes that woman's abilities are boundless 





instruction her pupils are equipped to pass 
at once the city’s rigid civil service examina- 
tion, and a number of them are employed 
on the Los Angeles $28,000,000 aqueduct, 
une being head draftsman. 

Miss Haas has made the course in 
mechanigraphics practical from the begin- 
ning. All classwork is drawn to scale. 
Drawings from engines at the Santa Fe 
roundhouse show every detail and could be 
used as working models for building similar 
engines. A map of the very irregular high 
school grounds at Los Angeles, based on 
their own transit survey, was made by the 
pupils; real bungalows have been built from 
their plans; their designs for furniture have 
been made up at shops; and a model 
furnished by two of Miss Haas’ boys was 
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used in the construction of a “Tourist” 
automobile by the Auto Vehicle Company. 

Striking as are the achievements of Miss 
Haas, her views are much more startling 
and open up a wide field for speculation. 
She believes that there is a conservation of 
energy in women, the storage reservoir of 
which has barely been tapped; that there is 
no branch of work, mental or industrial, that 
women cannot perform when necessity calls. 
Asked—upon the totally impossible and 
altogether deplorable hypothesis that all men 
were suddenly caught up to glory—if women 
would continue the work of building bridges, 
digging tunnels, erecting huge steel frame 
structures, running stock exchanges, con- 
structing great ships and manning them, 
this intrepid little woman replied that they 
were equal to every one of these tasks. Most 
women would have answered “Me for a 
palm leaf fan under a banyan-tree,” so I 
took the opposite view from Miss Haas and 
predicted that, assuming the above deplor- 
able hypothesis, factory whistles would cease 
to blow in the morning, white-hot furnaces 
cool and blacken, steel frame structures give 
way to bamboo thatches, half-finished 
bridges remain where men had dropped their 


In a Canon 





hammers, stock exchanges turn into church 
sewing-circles, and only calm seas be 
ventured upon, under blue skies, in primi- 
tive boats. Who has ever heard of a ship 
manned by women outside of comic opera? 

What is man’s work and woman’s work 
seems to be more a matter of expediency 
than ability. But hold! Admiral Robley 
Evans knit in his cabin and Anne Broughs- 
keep commanded a crew of pirates. More 
than one woman disguised as a man has 
shipped before the mast and in ancient times 
many of them donned armor, and one, at 
least, led armies to victory. Such departures 
from sex precedent require bravery and 
daring, and, in a case like that of Joan of 
Arc, inspiration. But the slavish admiration 
of such of their own kind as cannot drive a 
nail straight is reserved for women like Lena 
Haas, who master intricate mechanical 
problems. Wherever one woman has in- 
serted herself in industry in the past, history 
shows the ordinary woman of today doing 
what the exceptional woman of yesterday 
performed, so the future may be as thick 
with woman engineers as California with 
poppies in March. 

FRANCES A. GROFF. 











In a Canon 


By JEANNETTE S. HOOPER 


Along the brook’s exultant shores 


Converse the supple sycamores; 


Grim boulders their stern counsel keep 
While willows droop their heads in sleep; 
And here and yon rough redwoods tall 


Keep guard, like sentries, over all. 





An Eveless Eden 


The One-Sided Romance of Kearney 
ark, at Fresno, California, and 
the Human Paradox that 
Made a Lonely 
-aradise 


By MonreELLE R. FLETCHER 


VERITABLE Eden, realized from 
one man’s conspiracy with the in- 
comparable native beauty and 
magic soil of California, is 
Kearney Park, near Fresno. 

Beautiful beyond the extravagant fancies of 
the dreamer who brought it into being, it 
remains a monument to his insatiable desire 
that posterity link his name with the most 
magnificent estate in all America. 

The versatility of the most eccentric man 
who ever matched his wits with virgin soil 
is seen on every hand, among the trees and 
flowers, the graceful winding drives, the 
broad expanse of fabulously fertile acres and 
within the rambling walls of the spacious 
adobe mansion. But more alluring than 
the work wrought from his dreams is the 
story of the man—a living paradox—who 
died an enigma to those who worked with 
him for almost three decades. 

Of apparently humble birth, he lived his 
life as the proudest born aristocrat. Al- 
though the world knew him as a confirmed 
misogynist, a contradiction finds expression 
in the impressionistic studies of beautiful 
women which almost obscure the walls of 
his bachelor home. 





Theodore Kearney, in different years, the never-explained human mystery of Fresno 









































The lodge that guarded like a two-edged sword the 
entrance to the Eveless Eden 


Among men he was known as a misan- 
thrope, although admittedly moved by an 
all-consuming desire for popularity. Not- 
withstanding his passionate fondness for 
flowers and birds and animals his nature 
responded most readily to the schemes for 
gain. Without having manifested an inter- 
est in educational institutions he bequeathed 
unconditionally to the University of Cali- 
fornia his 5,182 acres of richest valley land, 
yielding an average annual profit of $50,000; 
240 acres of a Druid’s paradise and every 
vestige of his personal property; but no 
individual did he remember to the extent 
of a penny or a shoestring. 

An untutored man, he read only the 
classics of literature. 

While always seeking the co-operation of 
his business rivals he was never known to 


























give quarter in a trade which resulted 
disastrously to the opposite party. 

His house was equipped with many 
elaborately appointed guest-rooms, but he 
never entertained. 

His personality was both engaging and 
repellent. 

All these conflicting distinctions and 
many more were to be found in the char- 
acter of Martin Theodore Kearney. 

No one remembers the exact date of his 
advent as a citizen of Fresno county. But 
slight interest was manifested in his quiet, 
aloof personality when he accepted the 
position of bookkeeper for a lumber com- 
pany, so long ago that only pioneers recall 
this phase of his life. Few ever knew him 
even casually—none intimately—although 
there remain in Fresno several citizens who 
were associated with him in business enter- 
prises. Only a few venture a guess that 
he was born in Liverpool and came early 
to Boston. No person recalls that he ever 
mentioned his parents, and only posthumous 
papers revealed that there was a brother 
who received financial assistance and died 
in Los Angeles. No one ever fathomed the 


secret of the great trouble which seemed to 
freight his mind at intervals, and to no living 
man did he ever explain the mystery of the 
empty plate set opposite his own at every 
meal. 
Around 


this romancists 
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conceit were 


By the will of Theodore Kearney, the University of California has inherited a little ranch town, 850 acres of 
gorgeous fairy land and a small dairy farm, all administered with a precision 





prone to weave a tale of youth’s unrequited 
love and point out a fanciful picture as the 
likeness of ‘‘the woman who hardened his 
heart against all men and women.” But 
this rather engaging legend encounters a 
vigorous denial from a prominent citizen of 
Fresno who knew him, perhaps better than 
any man in America. This authority de- 
clares the red corpuscles of human emotions 
never coursed through Kearney’s veins; 
that he was of a nature cold, self-centered 
and self-sufficient. 

Only one man, an architect, was ever 
known to occupy a guest-chamber. Only 
two men were invited to sit at his table, and 
even in this instance Kearney changed his 
mind after the preparation of the meal and 
the guests were driven to town to be dined 
at a hotel. 

For almost thirty years, according to the 
best authority, Kearney lived near the 
Raisin City, engrossed in amassing a fortune 
to be spent with prodigal hand in beautifying 
the bachelor estate. Within a few months 
after his coming to Fresno, Kearney’s un- 
common judgment of land values and native 
resources netted him a handsome profit 
from a series of rapid deals in real estate. 
This sum of money formed the nucleus of 
his fortune, enabling successful negotiations 
with San Francisco bankers for sufficient 
capital to buy more than seven thousand 
acres of land just west of Fresno. The 























) resources of that rich territory being com- 
paratively unknown at that time, his original 
investment represented no heavy burden. 
Within a few months the scope of his 
operations revealed a prodigious scheme of 
colonization from which the modern meth- 
ods of real-estate promotion must have been 
adapted. Hundreds of men were set to 
work planting, alternately on either side of 
the eleven-mile road to Fresno, the giant 
palms, eucalypti and red and_ white 
oleanders which form today the interna- 
tionally famous Kearney boulevard. A 
larger number of men worked under the 
supervision of the most skilled landscape 
architects to give life to the plans of the 
versatile Kearney who dreamed of the 
estate as it exists today. Flaming posters, 
illustrating plans for the Chateau-Fresno 
park and a scheme to colonize the vast 
acreage by the sale of small vineyards and 
dairy farms, were circulated everywhere. 


i: Modest prices, easy payments and an 
| abiding faith in the soil and sun of Cali- 


fornia induced many homeseeking: families 
to settle upon the small farms of the Cha- 
teau-Fresno. The results of their labor 
became apparent as if by magic touch. 
Vineyards, orange and olive groves and 
small dairy-farms dotted the landscape 
where a few months before the eye saw only 
a vast expanse of virgin soil bathed in the 
energizing sunlight of California. 





Muscat raisins, fifty acres of oranges, twenty-five acres of olives, 4,000 acres of alfalfa and grain, 240 acres of 
which adds a handsome revenue annually to the endowments of the University 








Meanwhile the park was assuming form 
as the center of activities, where Kearney sat, 
engrossed in dreams and plans for the future. 
In the midst of these operations the country 
was swept by a financial panic, and when its 
ruthless wave reached the peaceful valley 
many of the farmers were without means to 
carry their enterprises through the stringent 
period. Asa result many of the farms with 
their rich harvests reverted to Kearney and 
were assimilated in the present estate to be 
managed thereafter as one great parcel of 
Fresno county land, extravagant in its bounty. 

Kearney’s ruling passion was a desire for 
popularity, but in the struggle to realize 
these human aspirations he was handicapped 
by the perverse coldness of his nature and a 
dislike for the society of his fellow-men. 
During one of his trips to Europe he visited 
the baths of Germany, where some ac- 
quaintance attached to him the sobriquet 
“Prince of Fresno.” Thenceforth his an- 
nual recreation was taken at these baths. 
On the day of his departure for one of these 
European vacations Kearney summoned his 
superintendent to the private office, handed 
him the plans for a mansion and directed 
that it be ready for occupancy on his return 
from abroad. The superintendent pro- 
tested his lack of experience necessary to 
such a task. 

“You have the plans, haven’t you? What 
more do you want?” was Kearney’s laconic 
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Hundreds of men were set to work planting, alternately on either side of the eleven-mile road to Fresno, 
the giant palms, eucalypti and red and white oleanders which form today 





the internationally famous Kearney Boulevard 


rejoinder as he called his carriage for the 
drive to the station. 

The plans contemplated a great complex 
country house with walls built two feet thick 
of adobe bricks. The bricks were to be 
made on the ranch and, as far as possible, 
all other material was to be of Fresnocounty 
manufacture. The mansion as it stands 
today represents the execution of the plans. 

On his return Kearney examined the 
structure thoroughly from cellar to garret 
but expressed no word of criticism or com- 
mendation. A short time afterward his 
business manager was instructed to devise 
and construct a modern system of water- 
works of sufficient dimensions to supply 
the ranch, park, Italian gardens and 
fountains. Knowing that no excuse would 
be accepted, the business manager assumed 
the responsibility, evolved his plans and 
rushed them to completion. To this day he 
does not know whether or not his employer 
was pleased or disappointed save through 
the absence of any suggestion for improve- 
ment or change. 
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Only once was Kearney ever known to 
voice a compliment and even then it as- 
sumed the complexion of an oversight. The 
business manager had made _ extensive 
purchases of supplies. At the conclusion 
of his report Kearney remarked casually 
“That’s a good buy.” 

The last two years of Kearney’s life, it 
appears, were passed in active preparation 
for the building of the French Chateau 
which was to have taken the place of the 
adobe mansion. Before starting on his 
fateful voyage to Europe the architect’s 
plans were complete. Their magnitude 
astonished even those who knew something 
of his purpose. The design represented an 
enlargement of the famous-Schwab mansion 
on Riverside drive, New York City. The 
park and terrace surrounding it were to em- 
brace the most extravagant plans of the 
peers of landscape architecture. On his way 
to the railroad station Kearney drove to the 
site and smiled in contemplation of the work 
of many men engaged in excavating and 
terracing. These men were still at work 


























The bachelor hall, 


in which only one guest, the architect, was ever known to occupy a guest-chamber, is a 
great complex country house with walls built two feet thick of adobe bricks. 





The bricks were made 


on the ranch, and, as far as possible, all other material was of Fresno county manufacture 


when a cablegram, announcing the sudden 
death of Kearney on an English ship, May 
27, 1906, was received by the business man- 
ager. The work was stopped, and to this 
day the unfinished terracing and excavation 
remain simply a reminder of the one un- 
finished plan of Martin Theodore Kearney. 

Because of the inscrutable nature of the 
man, curiosity as to his disposal of the estate 
prompted a hurried examination of the 
will which might have shed some light upon 
the incentive and purpose of his life-work. 
But it did not. The instrument, a simple 
document, transferred every worldly pos- 
session, even clothing, to the University of 
California to do with as the regents pleased. 
A codicil required the cremation of the re- 
mains and a return of the ashes to the 
Fresno estate. 

No relatives appeared to claim inheritance 
and, never having felt the need of friends, no 
covetous tears were shed over the relics 
of art and beauty which abound within the 
walls of the great house. As he left them 


on the journey whence only his ashes were 





returned, every article of furniture, 
ornament, picture and even clothing re- 
main to taunt the imaginative minds of 
hundreds of tourists who find their way 
annually to the paradise of the San Joaquin 
valley 

The management of the estate for the 
regents of the university has fallen upon 
Ralph Frisselle, a son of Massachusetts, as 
competent as he is hospitable, who was em- 
ployed as superintendent during four years 
prior to Kearney’s death. Under his active 
supervision the little ranch town, 850 acres 
of Muscat raisins, fifty acres of oranges, 
twenty-five acres of olives, four thousand 
acres of alfalfa and grain, 240 acres of 
gorgeous fairyland and a small dairy farm 
are administered with a precision which adds 
a handsome revenue annually to the en- 
dowments of the university. 

The marvelous splendor of the place adds 
charm to curious interest in the personality 
of the man who reared it in the valley. But 
there is scant encouragement to curiosity 
in its assault upon the impregnable wall 
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The last two years of Kearney’s life were passed in active preparation for the building of the French chateau 
which was to have taken the place of the adobe mansion. The design represented an enlargement 


of the famous Schwab mansion on Riverside Drive, New York City 


which hedged about his private life and normal lives almost to complete success. 
thoughts. No one knew him in life, and “To what end did he live and work?” is 
death left no tangible clue to the impulse of | the question that inevitably leaps the lips of 


his dreams, the source of strength to force all who view his handiwork. 
his eccentricities against the current of all There is no answer. 


Homesickness 
By MARGARET ADELAIDE WILSON 


Cranes, oh wild cranes flying south, 
Pause in your eager flight 

As you near your journey’s ending, 
In the valley of my delight. 

Rest awhile in the tules 
That garment its desert lake 

And dream o’er the shimmering distances 
Whose lights strange longings wake. 


Wing low o’er a ranch that’s lying 
On the side of the bare brown hill, 

Where through deserted grainfields 
The rabbits run at will; 

Whose low-eaved house untenanted 
Stands ‘neath the cotton-trees 

Do they whisper, I wonder, of one who is gone 
To the questioning of the breeze? 





Ah, go not by unheedingly; 
Pause by the idle door, 
Say that my heart dwells ever there, 
Though my feet return no more! 































The Pleasant Duty of Del Monte 





How a Famous Hotel Plays Its Part in a Modern Movement 


By KATHERINE CHANDLER 


WO generations ago—or even one 

for that matter—the vast mass of 

personal progressive literature, 

whether addressed to man, 

woman or child, was essays on 
duty along the line of work, deeming that 
the only pathway to ambition’s heights. 
Today we tind thousands of volumes es- 
pousing the cause of play as a chief element 
in the development of character. 

Our country-living ancestors found 
healthful play naturally in their own en- 
vironment. If we city dwellers seek only 
the amusement that naturally develops in 
towns—theaters, moving pictures, multi- 
plied dances, vicarious exercise of commer- 
cialized baseball and Rugby, we may get a 
diversion from our work, but we secure it at 
the cost of a continual stimulation of nerves 
already overwrought by the pressure of the 
daily work. This brings no refreshment to 
body or soul. So the mind of our civiliza- 
tion, with wonderful maternal instinct for 
preserving the race, has developed the 
public opinion that if we live not in the en- 
vironment of invigorating play, we must 
either bring it artificially to our midst or we 
must seek it abroad. 

Our American cities are spending millions 
of dollars each year on public playgrounds 
for our children and engaging not only 
supervisors to preserve decency but also 
instructors to teach the children to play. 
The casual observer may scoff at the idea 
of teaching children to play. My dear C. O., 
just visit a neighborhood of the third gener- 
ation of city dwellers before a public play- 
ground is installed and watch the children 
scuffle and gyrate on sidewalk and in gutter. 
Then visit it again six months after the es- 
tablishment of a playground and instructor 
and see the advance physically and intel- 
lectually of those same children as_ they 
expend their energy in the same old games 
that developed their ancestors some cen- 
turies ago. Public opinion, too, is consid- 


ering the adult. It now demands that the 
municipal parks are not merely plots for 
botanical display, and so tired adults loll 
around the erstwhile sacred precincts of 
“keep off the grass.” 

What have these facts regarding public 
playgrounds to do with Hotel Del Monte? 
Considerable, since Del Monte is one of the 
clearest answers to the demand behind such 
facts. 

This instinctive desire for play, im- 
prisoned by city life, has changed the hob- 
bies of our population. Our grandfathers 
devoted their carefree moments to collec- 
tions of first editions or pipes; we employ our 
leisure hours in outdoor activity—tramping, 
automobiling, golf, tennis, in fact anything 
that transports us from stifling walls to the 
realm of physical well-being. 

Probably we Californians have an extra 
zest in our eagerness for play, an inheritance 
from our Spanish forefathers. They loved 
harmless gaiety and lived in anticipation 
from one fiesta to another. They had no 
need to seek afar the outdoor life. The old 
padres and their civilian companions were 
blessed with an instinct to select a notable 
site from out the uncharted wilderness. 
Each of their missions, presidios, and 
pueblos is set in the midst of an alluring 
natural beauty which called forth the senhors 
and senoritas and made them the equestrian 
experts that astonished the early foreign 
visitors. And as in every young common- 
wealth, one town will gain a reputation for 
life and be to all the other villages the Paris 
they must see before they die, so in Spanish 
California, Monterey led, not only in 
politics and commerce, but also in sports and 
general merrymaking. Here were the most 
exciting bullfights, the most mettlesome 
horse races, the most enravishing senoritas, 
the most gallant caballeros; in fact, Mon- 
terey was the superlative of all the attributes 
to beguile away one’s hours. 

When the Americans came into power 





they fell under the fascination of Monterey. 


After sixty years, Bayard Taylor’s “Fl 
Dorado” still serves as an up to date 
laudation of the natural beauty of the 


Monterey peninsula. The bay still curves 
in its exquisite indigo or ashen gray; the 
sand-dunes approach snow in their coloring; 
the pines and the oaks tower in strength 
and dignity while the wonderful cypresses 
express the endurance wrought by continual 
oppression; the mountains bestow the bene- 
diction of eternal calm; the climate is still 
superior to that of his idolized Italy; and 
still do the people ‘‘who stay for any length 
of time love the place.”’ 

And loving it, those, who can, remain in 
permanent homes on the pine-clad slopes; 
while those whose lives are duty-bound in 
cities return with ever-increasing frequency. 
These visitants are as favored as are the 
residents. They find two hotels, at opposite 
points on the shining curve of the bay— 
Del Monte in its park of oaks, near the town 
of Monterey, and the Pacific Grove Hotel, 
near Point Aulon, where the azure waves 
cream gently against gray rocks that shelter 
happy little bathing beaches. 

Especially at Del Monte there await the 
enlightened seeker, all the best elements of 
the play atmosphere that has made Mon- 
terey a mecca since California was settled. 
The waiting auto or horse takes him around 
the famous Seventeen-Mile Drive, whose 
beauty rivals that of western Italy; or it 
whisks him over the forty-mile macadamized 
boulevard and gives him a “magnificent 
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After sixty years, Bayard Taylor's “El Dorado” still serves to reflect the beauty of the peninsula 
‘ which is Del Monte’s environment 





twofold view from the summit of the 
peninsula. In either case he passes Pebble 
Beach Lodge, a new log building over- 
looking Pebble Beach, and a charming little 
sister to Del Monte. In this artistic 
structure he has tea or dinner or perhaps 
indulges in an informal dance. 

From Pebble Beach the drive comes up 
through the pine forest, and then joyously 
down a long steep slope, past the homes of 
artists who have yielded to the spell of old 
Monterey, past the Mission of San Carlos, 
and over into the wonderful gardens of Del 
Monte, leaving one ready to start all over 
again as he finds himself once more at the 
beginning of that marvelous drive. Yet, 
however tempted to try again those magical 
miles, Del Monte holds her guest to herself, 
so many and so potent are her charms. 
Before him spread one hundred and twenty- 
six acres which have known for a quarter- 
century the constant and devoted care of 
expert landscape gardeners. The great 
acreage is practically given over to carefully 
kept lawns under primeval oaks, but the 
gardeners have added to their treasures until 
there are over thirteen hundred varieties of 
plant life in these gardens. Del Monte’s 
grounds deserve a floral catalogue of their 
own. Nine miles of smooth roadway lead on 
the nature-lover in this quest of beauty that 
has brought him to Monterey, and at every 
turn they bring him to some delight. He 
wanders through a rose-garden—a veritable 
bower for Fair Rosamond—and from it he 
emerges in surprise into an Arizona garden— 




























a place full of thorns and fearsome spines, 
yet beautiful with the rosy and snowy bloom 
of the cacti. As for sport, there is no 
better golfing anywhere—golf every day in 
the year over the carefully rolled and cut 
turf. And then there is— 

Just stop a minute, please, while we are 
on this subject of sport, to consider what 
sort of climate accompanies the outdoor life 
at Del Monte. Think of a mean tempera- 
ture (it’s anything but that) of fifty-three 
degrees for the year. Year after year the 
figures hug that mark. And that doesn’t 
signify, either, a winter of twenty and a 
summer of eighty-six. It results actually 
from a January of fifty and a July of 
fifty-six, or thereabout. Think of this, man 
of the Atlantic coast; ponder these figures, 
man of the endless prairie! 

Because of this Del Monte is unusually 
equipped with golf links and tennis-courts 
and polo-fields and auto tracks and bathing 
piers. And the reincarnated centaur who 
loves to feel a good saddle-horse eating up 
the road has some of the world’s finest 
bridle-paths leading from Del Monte’s 
stable doors. With all these advantages to 
command at Del Monte, Society with a 
capital S avails itself of them. There are 
annual meets—automobile, tennis, polo, 
golf—all brilliant with the luster of Vere de 
Vere, when everybody who is anybody is to 
be seen on Del Monte’s verandas or road- 
ways in the very latest models, whether 
clothes or motor-cars. 

So, if one have any modern hobby, he is 





Del Monte’s thirteen hundred varieties of plant life and flower-fringed lake deserve a floral 
catalogue of their own 





sure to find some time of year when its 
tournament is going on at Del Monte. Its 
famous golf and tennis tournaments occur 
in late summer, although there are other 
tournaments for these games during spring 
and winter. Polo, the king of sports, which 
was played here some years ago, is shortly 
to be revived. The Del Monte dog show 
attracts prizes from all over the state. 
Swimming in both surf and tank is a daily 
pleasure. 

The atmosphere of play seems to obtain 
by natural right under the sunny skies that 
vie with the blue bay of Monterey, and 
even the American occupation in 1846 cast 
no long gloom over the pleasure-loving 
early Californians. Their fiestas continued 
and the figuratively hated but literally loved 
gringo participated. He, even though born 
in the sternest New England conscience, 
soon succumbed to the mellowing climate 
of Monterey and learned to play. We, his 
successors, have to be players part of the 
time in order to do any sane work. If we 
have not learned how to play, a season in the 
magic atmosphere of Del Monte will make 
us over “to our very bone and sinew,”’ and 
suddenly we will realize that the whole 
nervous strain of the nation does not depend 
upon our efforts, and that of all ‘‘the gifts the 
gifties gie us” the one that is most salubrious 
to our own souls is just mere wholesome play. 

This is the fifth in a series of short articles reflecting 
what has been called the “‘personality’’ of California’s 
great tourist hotels. In the next number John S. Me- 


Groarty writes of the Stratford Inn, set on the bluffs at 
Del Mar, above the surf of the open Pacific. 
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Carmen Gaylor, Spanish-born beauty, the owner of a fifty-thousand-acre 
ranch in Kern county, California, Tic h by the demise of an unlame nted husband, is intatuated with her neighb« my 
Nickson Hilliard, who is int lifferent to her allurements. Hilliard is a type of the self- made western man. Formerly 
the cowboy foren of the Gaylor ranch, he bi iys land from Mrs G: 1ylor upon the passing ot his employer, strikes 
oil, and goes on a trip to New York City, where he finds in “Mrs. A. V. May” the “golden-haired angel of his 
“Mrs. May” is the incognito of Angela, Princess di Sereno, who has left her title, her palace and her 
expensive in-name-only husband in Rome, to go to glorious California, the land where her be loved father made the 
money she inher rited. Nick becomes the knight-errant of his fair fellow-traveler. Carmen does not grow sus- 
picious of his delayed return, for had he not declared, when she intimated that he might sell out and live in New 
York: “No fear. C alifornia’s my paradise ?”” When Angela arrives in Los Angeles ‘the spell’’ of the splendid West 
is upon her and she lingers with her maid, sight-seeing, En route she has quarreled with Nick, who buys a motor 
and follows her in chauffeur’s disguise. Angela’s automobile breaks down, Nick goes to the rescue, they m« rtor 
to Santa Barbara and encounter a woman acquaintance of Angela who knew her abroad as the Princess and who 
is urged not to reveal Angela’s identity. After a romantic adventure in the San Miguel Mission, Angela, deciding 
to avoid a love affair with Nick, travels to Monterey. But they meet again in San Francisco, another adventure 
follows, and Nick becomes Angela’s escort to the Yosemite Valley, a trip with many amusing incidents. They are 
overtaken by Carmen, who persuades Angela to visit the Gaylor ranch, where Carmen jealously plots revenge. 
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THE 


HEN the musical gong 
sounded for luncheon, 
and Carmen came down 


from her room at one 
o’clock, she found her 
guest already in the garden, as lovely a gar- 
den as Angela had seen in her sleep. For a 


minute Carmen stood on a step of the brick 


terrace, looking at the slender figure in 
white. Angela did not hear the faint 
rustling of white muslin. Her back was 
half-turned to the house and she was 


dreamily watching the lovely aerial archi- 
tecture of the fountain, delicate domes and 
pinnacles built of crystal. Carmen thought 
reluctantly that Mrs. May looked very 
young in her white frock, not more than 
eighteen or nineteen. She wondered if the 
girl loved life very much, and whether she 
really cared for Nick and wanted to marry 
him, or whether she were only flirting. Then 
the profile at which Carmen had been gloom- 
ily gazing turned into a full face. Angela 
smiled at Mrs. Gaylor. ‘You must have 
hypnotized me” she said. ‘Suddenly I felt 


I was being looked at by someone. Have 
you been taking a nap, too?” 
“No” said her hostess. “I knew I 
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DARK CLOUD 


IN THE CRYSTAL 


couldn’t go to sleep. I’m glad if you rested. 
You look very fresh.” 

Angela could not conscientiously return 
the compliment. Mrs. Gaylor might have 
been traveling for a week, instead of one 
night. 

Luncheon was in the pergola, where Car- 
men and Nick had dined together the night 
he went away; the night—as she expressed 
it to herself of late—when she had lost him. 

Angela had never seen a more beautiful 

place, and said so, trying to make conver- 

sation; for now that Nick was not with them 
she felt oddly ill at ease with Mrs. Gaylor. 

“What a garden!” she exclaimed. ‘‘The Se 
other night in the Yosemite I dreamed of 

just such a garden. It’s a gorgeous bro- 

cade. I’m sure there can be nothing lovelier 

in the world—not in Italy, not in Spain. 

And it might be in either. Look at that | 
lizard, in a bath of gold! You must be very 

happy here, in so much beauty, all your . 
own.” 

“Yes, I’m happy enough” said Carmen, 
who had heard only enough to make an 
intelligent answer possible. ‘Oh, I mustn’t 
forget to tell you! Nick came back. Did 
you hear his automobile?” 








“No. I must have been asleep.” 

“T thought you were. Besides, your 
room’s on the other side of the house.” 

“Tt’s exquisitely quiet and cool. Did 
Mr. Hilliard come to change the plan for 
this afternoon?” 

“Ves. He turned round beforg getting 
home, because he’d remembered something 
he had to do at six, something important, 
business with the men who’ve bought his 
big gusher. They’re to look at another one 
—much smaller, but pretty good—and see 
if they want to buy it too, a new gusher 
that’s burst out on the land he kept for his 
own. So he thought perhaps we wouldn’t 
mind going over to look at the place earlier, 
after all, in spite of the heat. He won’t let 
you be exposed to the sun any more than he 
can help.” 

“T don’t mind the heat at all, if you don’t” 
said Angela. 

“Oh, as for me, I’m half-Spanish, you 
know. I’m like that lizard you were speak- 
ing about just now—or a salamander. 
Nick will come back between half-past two 
and three—soon after his lunch. He might 
almost as well have stayed with us. But, of 
course, as he’s been away from home so long 
he wanted to have a look around and be sure 
that everything was all right for a stranger 
to see. I don’t wonder! I told him we’d 
meet him at the east gate. It’s a short cut, 
and though it isn’t much of a walk for us 
and is in shade more than half the way it cuts 
off two miles of bad road for him—road 
that’s just being made. I thought you’d 
rather like a stroll through the bamboo 
grove, which everybody admires so much. 
The only part of the walk that will be hot 
is going across a bit of disused pasture-land. 
But we'll take big green-lined parasols. I 
have a lot of them about the house, enough 
for half a dozen visitors. We ought to start 
by two-thirty; and by three-fifteen, with the 
motor, we can be coming in sight of the 
Lucky Star Gusher, like a huge black gey- 
ser. You know Nick’s land was once part 
of mine, so his place is no distance, really. 
I hope you don’t dislike walking?” 

“No, indeed. I’m very fond of it. I can 
easily do ten miles at a stretch.” 

“Well, you’ll have only a short mile to 
meet Nick and his motor this afternoon. I 
dare say I shall pick up a little by half-past 
two. I thought maybe lunch would make 
me feel better, but it doesn’t. Just the other 
way! Ican’teat. I’ve got one of the horrid 
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headaches that turn me almost into a luna- 
tic, once in a blue moon.” 

“I’m so sorry” said Angela. ‘‘Hadn’t we 
better send Mr. Hilliard word that we can’t 
come today? You know, there’s most of 
tomorrow—”’ 

“Oh, no” Carmen broke in hastily. “I 
wouldn’t disappoint him for anything in the 
world. A cup of black coffee will do me 
good.” 

But apparently it had no such effect. And 


‘at two o’clock Mrs. Gaylor said that she 


feared she must not venture out, after all, in 
the hot sun. If she tried she might faint, 
and that would be silly. “I’m so sorry, but 
you'll have to go alone”’ she finished; ‘‘and 
when I’ve had a little rest, Pll come after 
you in a carriage, in time to bring you home. 
That will save Nick motoring here and back, 
and give him a chance to keep his engage- 
ment at six, with those men, and no danger 
of a breakdown with his car. He might 
burst a tire on that stony road, you see, and 
be delayed. Those men are rather impor- 
tant to him, I happen to know.” 

Angela was genuinely sympathetic, and 
strove to feel regret that Mrs. Gaylor would 
not be with her. But she could not feel as 
sorry as she wished to feel. There was a 
spice of danger in being alone with Nick, 
danger that he might take up the thread 
dropped in the Mariposa forest—if, indeed, 
he really cared to take it up. That was the 
question. Perhaps, even if he loved her as 
much as she had thought, he would not think 
it best to tell her so under his own roof, 
where she would have to run away from him 
to escape, if she did not choose to listen. 
Whether he loved her or not, it must come 
to the same thing in the end. But she could 
not help longing to know the truth. And 
one thing she did already know: that she 
was adorably, deliciously frightened, and 
glad that she was to see Nick’s ranch with- 
out Mrs. Gaylor. 

At half-past two she started out, Carmen 
giving her explicit ‘directions which she 
could not mistake, because after passing 
through the bamboo the way was straight 
as far as that stretch of disused pasture-land 
of which mention had been made. 

“You'll be in shade of the orange-trees 
till you come to a big gate in a fence” Car- 
men explained. ‘Shut it after you, please, 
because dogs might stray into the garden if 
you left it open. No cattle graze on that 
part of the ranch any more. They’re going 
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to irrigate there and plant alfalfa, the soil’s 
likely to be so good. But I’ve been weak 
enough to let gypsies camp on the place once 
or twice, and there might be some there now, 
with their dogs and horses, for ali I know. 
As you go out of the gate you'll see a kind 
of track worn in the grass; and all you've 
got to do is to follow it for about three- 
quarters of a mile, till you come to a new 
road that’s just been finished. When the 
rest of it’s made right, motors won’t have 
any trouble between Nick’s ranch and mine.” 

Angela said that she understood her in- 
structions perfectly, and took the green- 
lined parasol which her hostess had found 
for her. Its outer covering was crimson, 
and it was rather big and heavy. Angela 
made up her mind that she would not use 
it except for the hottest part of the walk, 
going across the disused pasture-land. 

“You'll really be able to come on about 
five?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, yes, I shall be a different woman by 
that time.”” Carmen’s voice dropped oddly 
and suddenly, as she said this; the effect of 
her headache, of course. And her pallor 
was almost ghastly. Angela thought that 
she looked very ill. ‘*You may expect me” 
she finished. 

“T know Mr. Hilliard 
appointed if you didn’t come. 
five, then.” 

“Good-by.”’ 

Angela turned away; and Carmen, who 
had brought her as far as the beginning of 
the bamboo grove, stood watching the white 
figure flit farther and farther away, among 
the intricate green pillars of the temple, in 
the pellucid emerald light. Then, when the 
illusive figure became dim and ghostlike in 
the distance, Carmen went back to the house. 
She walked slowly and with dignified com- 
posure while it was possible that she might 
be seen by some servant. But once in her 
room, with the door locked, she tottered to 
her bedside and flung herself down on her 
knees. 

“Oh, God—oh, God!” she gasped, her 
face hidden. Then, lifting her eyes, with a 
look of horror, she whispered ‘‘No, not God 
—devil. He’s the only one I can ever pray 
to now.” 

Her eyes, glazed and staring, saw again a 
white figure passing from sunshine into 
shadow. So it had been in Madame Ves- 
tris’ crystal. How would the dark 


would be dis- 
Good by till 


soon 


cloud blot it out of sight, now—and forever? 
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Angela had some difficulty in opening the 
gate that led from an orange plantation into 
the disused pasture, for the fence was high 
and strong, and the gate, apparently, not 
often used. As for the pasture, it went 
billowing away mile after mile, seemingly, 
though at a good distance she could see a 
wire fence, a long vanishing line. And 
beyond that—safely shut away by the wire, 
she was glad to think—a large number of 
cattle grazing. They were so far off that 
their forms were all massed together, and 
they seemed very quiet. Nevertheless she 
was glad that a wire fence separated them 
from her, for though she was not a coward 
and would not have stopped now if there 
had been no fence, there was something 
rather terrifying about a great drove of 
cattle in a lonely place. 

“They're much too far off to see my red- 
covered sunshade”’ she thought. ‘‘But even 
if they did see it, and didn’t like it, they 
wouldn’t jump over a fence to get at me, I 
suppose!” 

She walked on, along the track worn by 
the passing of feet, which had thinned and 
flattened the grass. She could not yet see 
the new road of which Carmen had spoken 
but she must reach it sooner or later, going 
this way. For the present several low hills, 
like grass-sown waves, billowed gracefully 
between her and it. But by and by, per- 
haps, she would hear the teuf teuf of Nick’s 
motor coming along the new road, to fetch 
her and Carmen. Would he be glad or 
sorry when he found that she was alone? 
She hoped that he would be glad, but Mrs. 
Gaylor was so very beautiful that it. was 
hard to be sure. 

Suddenly, just as she reached the top of 
one of the billowing hills and caught sight 
of a rough road about half a mile away, she 
started at a sharp sound like a shot. It 
seemed to come from the direction of the 
cattle, and she turned to look toward them, 
vaguely disturbed. As she looked, her un- 
formed fears turned to keen and definite 
terror. The shot, whether or no it had 
struck one of their number, had in an instant 
stirred the drove to panic. Their comfort- 
able peace was broken. Horns tossed; 
dark forms reared; and hoofs descended on 
shining backs. A bull bellowed wildly. 
Others followed suit. There was a dreadful 
roaring, and a rushing of hoofs that sounded 
in Angela’s horrified ears like the beginning 
of an earthquake. The whole troop, hun- 














It was almost on her now, the wild black wave, with death in its wake and death in its gift 
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dreds of horned heads and humpy backs, 
massed and seethed together. It was as if 
an irresistible force from behind impelled 
them all forward in a pack. She stood still 
and watched the black wave of cattle, fas- 
cinated, appalled, her heart beating thickly. 
No, they could not stop now. Nothing 
could stop them, except some great obstacle 
which they could not pass. And then— 
then, when they came to that obstacle, many 
would be killed by others’ trampling hoofs. 
They would fall and die, and their brothers 
would beat them down, not knowing, blind 
and mad and merciless. It was a stampede. 
She had read of such things happening 
among wild cattle in the West. Poor 
creatures, poor stupid brutes, how sorry, how 
sickeningly sorry she was for them! Who 
could have fired the shot and why? Menon 
horses were in sight now—two, she thought 
—no, three, galloping fast, but far behind 
the drove. They could do no good. Only 
the fence would stop the rush, she told her- 
self, through the poundings of her heart. 
And then—it was as if a loud voice cried the 
question in her ears—would the fence stop it? 

If not—‘My God, help me!” she heard 
herself saying. For an instant she stared at 
the oncoming black wave, which swept on, 
coming faster and faster toward her, so in- 
credibly, terribly fast now that in another 
second she knew they would break down the 
line of wire fence. The cattle, those that 
were not trampled to death, would soon 
pour through the gap, would sweep on and 
on, overwhelming this hill where she stood. 

Strange, some lines of a poem were saying 
themselves in Angela’s head. She had read 
them quite lately, since she came to America, 
the story of a stampede and a girl. Laska— 
yes, that was the name—loved a man, and 
saved him from the rush of wild cattle, by 
covering his body with hers, protecting it 
with her bleeding flesh from the blows of the 
iron hoofs. 

Angela remembered that Nick had given 
her the book. She had been in a train when 
she read the story of Laska. She saw her- 
self sitting safely and cozily in a stateroom, 
all paneled satinwood and green velvet. 
Now— 

Blindly she started to run. It was useless, 
she knew, for the fence was certain to go, and 
she could no more outrun that black billow 
of death than she could outrace one of Paul 
di Sereno’s aeroplanes. Yet instinct made 
her run toward the far-off road, away from 
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the plunging, bellowing cattle. She thought 
of Hilliard, and how he would hate to hear of 
the death she had died. He would give his 
life for hers, as Laska had given her life for 
her lover— 


Just as Nick was finishing a somewhat 
hurried and sketchy luncheon a telegram 
was handed to him. It was from Max Wis- 
ler, the San Francisco detective, and it said 
laconically ‘‘Don’t let A. M. visit C. G.” 

As he read, the blood rushed to Nick’s 
forehead, and he sprang to his feet, knocking 
over the chair in which he had been sitting. 

Max Wisler had not been told by- him 
that Mrs. May was to visit Mrs. Gaylor, but 
that must be what he meant. It had not 
occurred to Nick that it could be necessary 
to mention the short visit, when he had told 
Wisler that he himself was ‘‘running up to 
Lucky Star.” The detective must have 
found out in some ferreting way of his own. 
And he had telegraphed “Don’t let A. M. 
visit C. G.” What could be his reason? 
Then suddenly a dreadful explanation 
flashed into Nick’s head; flashed there and 
stayed, as if printed in letters of blood, on 
his brain. 

Wisler had been right after all. He had 
found out who sent the box of poison-oak. 
Those hateful questions of his, so much re- 
sented, had been justified. There could be 
no other explanation. Nothing else could 
excuse this warning. It seemed too hideous 
to be true that Wisler had telegraphed 
because there was danger for Angela, and 
vet— 

Nick did not wait to finish out the sentence 
in his mind. The Japanese servant who 
was cook and valet and chamberman had 
brought the telegram and the last dish of 
luncheon at the same time. Now he was 
providing Billy the chauffeur with some- 
thing to eat. But Nick did not wait or 
even think about the chauffeur. The en- 
gagement with Mrs. Gaylor and Angela 
was for five o’clock, but that made no differ- 
ence to Nick, with the telegram in his hand. 
Knowing what he knew—for he did know 
now, as if he had seen all Wisler’s proofs— 
he would not trust Angela alone witn Car- 
men for a single hour. He was going this 
instant to snatch her away, with no matter 
what excuse. He would think of something 
to say to Angela, for she must not find out 
the truth if he could help it—not while she 
was under Carmen’s roof, anyhow; it would 












shock and distress her too much. The prin- 
cipal thing was to get her away quickly and 
quietly. As for Carmen—he could not 
decide yet how he should deal with Carmen. 
Loyal as he was by nature, and as he had 
shown himself to Wisler, modest as to his 
own deserts and slow to fancy himself 
valued by any woman, he could not now help 
seeing, as Wisler had seen, the one motive 
which could have tempted Carmen Gaylor 
to send Angela May a box of poison-oak. 
Many little things came back in a flood of 
disturbing memory; things to which Nick 
had attached no importance at the time, 
or had misunderstood, owing to his own 
curious humility where women were con- 
cerned, and his chivalrous, almost exagger- 
ated respect for his employer’s wife and 
widow—the generous disinterested friend 
that he had thought her. 

“What a fool—what a double-dyed fool !’’ 
he anathematized himself, as he got the 
motor ready to start, while Billy still ate 
apple-pie and cream on the kitchen veranda. 
In spite of Wisler’s catechism he had let 
Angela accept Carmen’s invitation, had 
even urged her to accept. If anything 
hideous happened it would be his fault. 
But no, surely nothing would happen. It 
was too bad to be true. If Carmen had 
committed that crime, it must have been in 
a fit of madness, after hearing things— 
stupid things—from Miss Dene. By this 
time surely she must have repented. She 
could not be a woman and harm a guest, 
such a guest as Angela May, and in her own 
house. 

And yet it was odd—he had dimly 
thought it so, even in his ignorance—that 
Carmen should have followed them out to 
the Big Trees, from Wawona, and made such 
a “dead set”? at Mrs. May. She had said 
that her choosing the Yosemite for rest and 
change of air was a coincidence; that she 
had not known he was in the neighborhood 
until she heard the news at Wawona. But 
Nick no longer believed that story to be true. 
She had gone because he was there—with 
Angela May. 

As he thought these things he was starting 
the car, getting into the car, driving the car 
away from the house to the Gaylor ranch. 
There was no bad patch of road. That was 
an invention of Carmen’s, for the plausi- 
bility of the plan she had sketched out to 
Angela. The road had been finished months 
ago and Nick flew along it in the Bright 
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Angel at a pace which might have got him 
into trouble with the police, if there had been 
any police to spy upon him, The way ran 
through disused pasture-land which was to 
be irrigated, enriched and grown with 
alfalfa; and at a turn in the road he came 
upon a sight which drove at his eyes like a 
stream of vitriol. He saw the wild cattle 
break through the fence—the new “bunch” 
which Carmen had just got from Arizona. 
He saw them struggling and trampling each 
other down and sweeping through the gap 
like a wave through a broken dike. He saw 
a figure in white running toward him and 
knew it was Angela May, knew that she 
must die unless he could be in time to save 
her. 

Like a destroying angel the glittering car 
leapt from the road and bounded over the 
rough billowing hummocks under the heat- 
baked grass. Nick looked like a dead man, 
with only his eyes and hands—his strong 
firm hands—alive. The motor rocked on 
the green waves as if in a stormy sea and 
groaned like a wounded bull—one of those 
who died there at the broken fence with their 
heart’s blood in their mouths. 

It was almost on her now, the wild black 
wave, with death in its wake and death in its 





' gift; but he reached her first, and leaning 


out, while the car swerved—as many a time 
he had leaned from his galloping bronco 
in cowboy days to pick up a hat or a hand- 
kerchiefi—he caught her up beside him. 
Then with a twist of the steering-wheel he 
gave the Bright Angel a half-turn that sent 
her flying along in front of the cattle, almost 
underneath tossing horns and _ plunging 
hoofs. Thus he shot past the surging line 
of them, since he could not turn round 
sharply and run away before it without risk 
of upsetting the car. As the big automobile 
dashed past, the wave surged on irresistibly; 
but Nick and Angela in the car were beyond 
the reach of hoofs and horns. 

Three mounted cowboys saw the race 
won and yelled a wild yell of triumph, but 
their duty was to the cattle. They went 
about their business, knowing that those in 
the car were safe; and Nick neither saw the 
men nor consciously heard their shouts. 

Angela was half-fainting. Holding her 
up, he steered as he could, slowing down now 
lest the jumping springs of the car should 
break. He drove away from, not toward, 
Mrs. Gaylor’s house. He would not take 
Angela back to Carmen even for a moment. 





Yet as she was alone and hardly conscious 
she could not go to his house. He caught 
at the idea of a quick run into Bakersfield 
in search of a doctor. But Angela was com- 
ing to herself, drawing deep breaths sob- 
bingly, her eyelashes trembling on her wet 
cheeks. The car had slowed down on a 
quiet stretch of road, under the shade of 
young walnut-treesandoaks. Nick putonthe 
brake and stopped in the tree-shadows. 

“You're safe, my precious one, safe’’ he 
whispered, as he might have soothed a child. 
“There’s nothing to be afraid of now.”’ 

Angela half-opened her eyes and looked 
at him through her lashes as she had never 
looked before. “‘I—thought of you” she 
murmured. ‘Thought of you—and wanted 
you. Just when I expected death.” 

Her eyes, her voice, her words, broke 
down the last barrier that held him back. 
Nick would have been more or less than 
man if he had not poured out in a torrent, 
then, all his love and worship. 

“Darling—heart’s dearest—do you think 
I'd have let you die so?” he stammered. 
“T must have felt—I must have heard you 
callme. It had to beso. I'd feel a thought 
of yours across the world. If I were in my 
grave and you wanted me, my spirit would 
come back into my body to serve you. I 
wouldn't let you die, no, not for the joy of 
dying with you. How I love you, sweet! 
It can’t be that such love can leave you cold. 
I’m not a man of your world, but come into 
mine and make it heaven. Give me a little 
love and I'll give you my soul.”’ 

“TDon’t—oh, don’t!” faltered Angela. 
She raised her head from his arm and sat 
up, leaning away from him. 

“T know I’m wrong!” he said. ‘I ought 
to be shot for speaking of myself and what 
I feel when you're all broken to pieces. 
The words came. I’ve been keeping them 
back day by day, but that’s no excuse. 
Forgive me!”’ 

‘““No—you mustn’t use the word forgive 
to me, when you've just saved my life! It’s 
only this—I can’t let you go on.” 

“Not now. I know. But some time 

“No. Not ever. Don’t think I couldn’t 
care for you. It isn’t that. But I mustn’t 
care. It’s all impossible, impossible—I 
ought to have told you long ago. The only 
thing is to forget—for us both. Oh, if I 
could have kept you for my friend! But I 
feel now that’s impossible too. After this 
we can’t be friends, can we?” 


” 
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“No, we can’t be friends’? he echoed, 
very pale, suddenly weary and almost 
broken by the strain he had endured. “But 
are you sure, if you do care a little, that we 
can’t be more than friends?” 

“Sure. The more I care, the more sure. 
O Nick, my dear, my dear, I wish you had 
let me die!” 

He looked at her strangely and very sadly, 
after his first start and stiffening of the 
muscles. ‘Would that have been better 
than caring for me?” he asked in a voice 
so low that she could just catch the words. 

“Ves, it would have been much better” 
she answered, covering her face with her 
hands to hide the tears that burned her eyes. 
She was too weak for the explanation she 
would gladly have given him that evening 
among the redwoods. This was no time, 
and she was in no state for explanations. 
She could only feel and hide from him what 
she felt, or part of it; for if he but half 
guessed how she loved him and wanted his 
love, she would be in his arms, his lips on 
hers. There was no thought in her mind 
then, how terribly he might be misunder- 
standing her. 

His lips were white. ‘Very well” he said. 
“It’s better for me that you’ve been frank. 
All the same and all the more I beg you again 
to forgive me for speaking at a moment like 
this. I won’t offend you a second time, I 
promise. Only I don’t take back anything, 
and though you'd rather die than love me, 
I feel yet it was worth my being born just 
to have known and worshiped you these few 
weeks, even if I'd come out of some place 
of peace to live them and was doomed to 
hell after they were over. So now you 
know, and please lean back and rest all you 


can. Don’t try to talk and I won’t talk 
much to you. I don’t think I could if I 
would. I’m going to drive you in to Bakers 


field, Mrs. May. There’s just this one thing 
I must ask you before I leave you quiet. 
Shall I take you to a kind old doctor I know, 
who can give you something to pick you up, 
or would you rather I'd drop you at a hotel? 
For—I can’t explain, so you mustn’t ask 
me—but I can’t let you go back to Mrs. 
Gaylor’s again. There’s a good reason why. 
Maybe you'll know some time, but I don’t 
believe it can ever be from me. I'll fetch 
your maid and your baggage when you’re 
settled somewhere. And if you're strong 
enough the best thing will be to start for 
San Francisco tonight. When you're there, 














see Mr. Morehouse and let him take good 
care of you. For it’s true as you said; you 
and I can’t go on being friends after today.”’ 

Angela opened her lips to answer him 
but could not. He started the car 
more, and drove on faster now. 

“T’ll go to a hotel, thank you, not to a 
doctor”’ she said when she was able to speak. 


once 


Soon the news of the stampede among the 
new bunch of steers from Arizona found its 
way to the house and Carmen was told what 
had happened. The rush of the cattle had 
been stopped by the time she heard of it, 
but only at the brink of the big irrigation 
canal. Two fences had been broken down 
and a good many animals killed. Others 
had had to be shot. 

“Anybody hurt?” Carmen asked in a 
queer dry voice. She seemed to take little 
interest in the fate of the new cattle, though 
they had been a costly purchase. 

So far as was known nobody had been 
hurt. But it was too soon to be sure yet. 
And there was no one who could tell up to 
that moment how the stampede had been 
started. But some of the boys talked about 
a gun going off mysteriously. And a lady 
had been seen in the disused pasture. The 
boys had seen her running and afterward 
being caught up by a man in a big yellow 
motor, what man they weren’t sure—they’d 
been going too fast and were too far off, but 
he was like Nick Hilliard. 

And it was then that Simeon Harp came 
onto the terrace where Carmen was standing 
to hear the story. Seeing his face she knew 
that things had gone utterly wrong and that 
all hope was lost for her with Nick. 

“He will know what I did!” she told her- 
self, as the death-stab of failure struck her 
in the heart. ‘“Maybe he knows already. 
If the woman has told him how I sent her 
alone to that place and how I lied about his 
plans being changed and the men he had to 
meet, then he must guess. They’re sure to 
compare notes, those two, and then he’ll 
suspect about the box of poison oak.” 

The ice of despair was a frozen dagger in 
her breast. Even before the chance came 
for a talk with Simeon Harp she made up 
her mind what to do. It would be a cruel 
wrench, but there was nothing else. She 
could not face Nick’s look of loathing, even 
if he made no accusation, for, loving the 
other woman, he would hate her now, even 
though gratitude for the past closed his lips 
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upon his knowledge and upon his secret 
thoughts of her. To go away, far away, 
this very hour, before he could come, would 
be a confession of guilt and of utter defeat; 
but to Carmen, broken and hopeless and 
ashamed, it was the only thing to do. She 
would go and never come back. She would 
live in the East, or perhaps in Europe, and 
sell the ranch. She had many tempting 
offers to do so since her husband’s death 
and through her lawyers she would accept 
one that was still open. Life here would 
be too hateful with Nick for a silent enemy, 
Nick married by and by, perhaps, to the 
other woman whom he had saved. 

The excitement of her quick decision kept 
Garmen from a physical collapse. Quickly, 
if a little confusedly, she thought out a plan. 
There would of course be a question of 
insurance for the dead and injured cattle, 
she said to the elderly foreman who had 


taken Nick’s place on the ranch. She 
would go to San Francisco at once. No use 
to point out that it was unnecessary. She 


wished to go. That was enough. And she 
gave directions to everyone what was to be 
done in her absence, for she might be away 
some days. She would not take her maid 
with her. She preferred to travel alone. 
And when some question was asked a little 
later by one of the house servants, about 
the guest, Mrs. May, Carmen answered: 
“She has been suddenly called away by 
telegram. I don’t think she’ll be coming 
back to the house. There’ll be a message 
for that Irish girl of hers by and by, I expect. 
Anyhow, I can’t trouble about them now. 
Their affairs must take care of themselves.” 

Mariette, Carmen’s French maid, hur- 
riedly and sulkily packed up enough things 
to last her mistress for a week; and by the 
time the trunk and bag were ready the 
carriage was waiting to take Mrs. Gaylor 
into Bakersfield. Everybody knew that no 
train would leave Kern for San Francisco 
until night, but the imperious lady was in 
no mood to receive extraneous information. 
She had said something about seeing a 
Jawyer in Bakersfield. If she 
waste hours there it was her business, not 
that of her household. 

But driving to the town, Carmen decided 
not to go to San Francisco by that night’s 
train. She had had time to reflect a little 
upon what had happened and all that was 
likely to happen. If Angela May suspected 
the truth—and Carmen’s conscience told 


chose to 
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her that it was more than probable—she 
would not go back to the ranch. Nick would 
not let her go there, even if she wished it. 
He would send for or fetch the Irish maid 
and the luggage, while Mrs. May—engaged 
to marry him already, perhaps—waited at 
his place, or at a Bakersfield hotel. In any 
case it was almost certain that “the woman” 
(as Carmen called Angela always, in her 
mind) would travel to San Francisco that 
night. And it seemed likely to Mrs. Gaylor 
that Nick would go with her and her maid. 
Carmen could not risk an encounter in the 
train. 

Arrived at Bakersfield, fortunately with- 
out meeting Nick in his motor, she hired a 
large automobile. And at the hour when 
Hilliard was being informed that Mrs. 
Gaylor had gone away for a few days on 
business which had come up suddenly, she was 
traveling swiftly by road to San Francisco. 

The car she had engaged was a powerful 
touring automobile with side-curtains of 
canvas, and these she ordered to be kept 
down; for she had some wild fear that Nick 
might discover her plan, try to follow and 
find her during her journey, necessarily 
much longer by motor than by train. 
Always by daylight she was peeping out, 
nervously, from under her thick veil, but 
the Bright Angel never flashed into sight. 
She knew at last that it would not come, 
that Nick did not mean to follow; that she 
would not see him again this side the grave; 
for she did not mean ever to return to the 
Gaylor ranch. Where she would live she 
did not know yet, though she thought 
vaguely of some great city in Europe—Paris, 
perhaps, where there would be plenty of 
excitement which might help her to forget. 
Meanwhile, the thing was to get away, not 
only from California but from America, 
as quickly as possible, it hardly mattered 
how, for luckily—the one piece of luck she 
had left—there was plenty of money. And 
the ranch could take care of itself. 

The day Carmen reached San Francisco 
a ship was sailing for Japan. She was able 
to engage a cabin and went on board almost 
at the last moment. Among those traveling 
second-class was a little old man with a worn 
face which had once been handsome. Car- 
men did not see him till the second day out. 
Then, from the deck sacred to the second- 
class passengers, a pair of dark-blue red- 
rimmed eyes looked up at her as she leaned 
listlessly on the rail. 
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Madame Vestris had seen in the crystal] 
a man standing beside her, a man in shadow. 
After all it was not Nick Hilliard, but 
Simeon Harp. 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE MAKING OF A GENTLEMAN 


NE evening when July was beginning, 

Nick Hilliard sat on the veranda of 
his plain little house, which he had grown to 
love. Swinging back and forth in a big 
rocking-chair, he smoked a pipe and thought 
very hard. As he thought and smoked, he 
looked dreamily at a young owl in a big 
cage—the owl he had sent home from Paso 
Robles. 

If he had been thinking about it, he could 
have seen, dark against the pale opal fire of 
the desert sky, the source of his fortune— 
the great gusher throwing up its black spout 
of oil, like tons upon tons of coal. For the 
famous Lucky Star oil supply showed no 
sign yet of giving out, though it had been 
playing like a huge geyser for many months 
now; anc already, since its mysterious birth, 
many younger brothers had been born, small 
and insignificant comparatively, but money- 
makers. If Nick’s mind had not drawn 
down 2 curtain in front of his eyes, he must 
have seen, across a blue lake and a black 
desert created by a rain of o'l, a forest of 
derricks, like a scattered group of burnt 
fir-trees with low-hung bare branches. But 
instead of these his mind’s eye saw a new 
road, shaded by walnuts and oaks, that 
marched in long straight lines between 
rough pasture and irrigated land. He saw 
in the tree-shadows a yellow motor-car 
drawn up by the side of the road, and in it 
a beautiful pale girl, hatless, with disordered 
golden hair and a torn white dress. He saw 
a man with the girl and heard her say that 
it would have been better to die than let 
herself care for him. 

“Vet she did care for me”’ Nick told him- 
self obstinately. “There’s no getting over 
that. She said ‘You mustn’t think I don’t 
care.’’’ And even if she hadn’t said it, there 
was that look in her eyes. Could he ever 
forget the look, or cease to thrill at the 
memory of it? No, he knew that he could 
not, till the hour of his death; and it seemed 
to him now, in his burning youth and 
strength, that he could not forget even after 
death. 
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“Tt was because I’m not of her world, 
that she couldn’t bear to let herself go and 
love me as she was beginning to, I know” 
he thought, as he had thought countless 
times before, in the weeks since he had 
quietly let her go out of his life. “I’m not 
what she’s been brought up to call a gentle- 
man” his mind went on, drearily preaching 
to him. “I suppose I can’t realize the big- 
ness and deepness of the gulf there is be- 
tween us, as she must see it. I’ve only my 
own standards to judge by. Hers are 
mighty different. I knew there was a gulf, 
but I hoped love would bridge it over. She 
thought no bridge could be strong enough 
for.her to walk on to me. I wonder if she 
thinks the same yet, or if the feeling I have 
sometimes that she’s calling to me from 
far off, means anything? I told her that 
day, I’d feel her thinking of me, from across 
the world. Weli—what if she is thinking 
of me now?” 

Nick had often debated this subject, and 
looked at it from every point of view; for 
after the first blow over the heart, a dim 
scarcely perceptible light of hope had come 
creeping back to him. Knowing from her 
own words, and better still from the con- 
fession of her eyes, that Angela had cared at 
least a little, at least enough to suffer for 
her own sake as well as his, Nick had 
wondered whether he might not make him- 
self a man more acceptable to her than he 
had been. 

He did not disparage himself with undue 
humility in asking this question of his own 
mind. He knew that he was a man, and 
that honor and strength and cleanness of 
living were something in this world. But 
if he could make himself more like the men 
she knew—in other words, a gentleman fit 
to mate with a great lady—what then? 

Poor Nick was aware that his manners 
were not polished. In what Mrs. May 
would call “society” no doubt he would be 
guilty of a thousand mistakes, a thousand 
awkwardnesses. If he did anything rightly, 
it would be by instinct—instinct implanted 
by generations of his father’s well-born, 
well-bred ancestors—rather than from 
knowledge of what was conventionally the 
proper thing. If Angela had let love win, 
perhaps she would often have been humili- 
ated by his ignorances and stupidities, Nick 
reminded himself; and for him that would 
have been worse than death, even as for her, 
according to her admission, it would have 





been worse than death to go on caring for 
him. Perhaps she had been wise. Maybe 
he was “impossible.” But, if ever she 
suffered a moment’s regret, now that they 
were parted, and if he could yet find a way 
of happiness for both, better than cold 
wisdom, was there no hope? It was of a 
way to reach her that he was thinking 
tonight; and abruptly the big chair ceased 
to swing and creak. “I'll go and see that 
chap they call the Dook!” Nick mumbled 
on a sudden resolution, and knocked out 
the ashes from his pipe. 

A minute later he was strolling through 
the hot purple twilight toward Lucky Star 
City, one of the queerest little, towns on 
earth. It had not, however, the remotest 
conception that it was queer. On the con- 
trary, it thought itself a gay and pleasant 
place, singularly up-to-date, and lacking 
nothing except water, which was now 
worth a good deal more than the fortune- 
giving oil of which it had too much. 

The rough, mostly unpainted wooden 
houses, shops and hotels composing Lucky 
Star City were so near the great oil gusher 
which accounted for the town’s existence 
that the front rank of frame buildings was 
peppered all over with a jetty spray. This 
disfigurement had come when the gusher 
was at its highest and its black blowing 
spume had been borne by the wind for long 
distances. The earth seemed to have gone 
into mourning and to be spread with a pall, 
almost as far as the boundary of the ranch 
which Nick had retained for himself; yet 
there was a strong dividing line. He had 
kept some pasture-land, for he loved cattle; 
but his great pleasure had been in irrigation; 
and literally he had made the desert blossom 
as a rose. Even the smell was different 
when he turned his back upon his own 
fragrant alfalfa-fields and drew in breaths 
laden with the fumes of crude petroleum. 
But he was used to the scent of oil and 
hardly noticed it. 

He skirted round the desert lake and 
steered clear of another lesser lake, formed 
entirely of petroleum from the great gusher. 
By day its greasy blackness glared in hideous 
contrast to the blue though brackish water; 
but now night lent its ugliness a strange 
disguise. All the faint twilight that re- 
mained glimmered on the gloss of its surface 
like phosphorus in the palm of a negro’s 
hand; and as Nick passed on toward the 
town, stars shone out in its dark mirror. 
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He could hear the thick splash of the gusher 
that rose and fell, like the beating of a 
giant’s heart, and from the brightly-lighted 
town, sounds of laughter and_ tiddling 
came to him. 

Lucky Star City had no suburbs. The 
whole place had grown up in less than a 
year, and in fact such buildings as had 
existed for six months were known as old. 
There was but one street, though a few 
ambitious landowners had run up houses in 
“gardens” at a short but haughty distance 
from the “business part”; and at night the 
town was seen at its best. The three two- 
storied, verandaed hotels—one painted 
white, another green, the third and noisiest 
not painted at all—blazed with lights. 
The drug store, jewelry store (for there was 
a jewelry store, and a prosperous one), 
grocery store—combining a large trade in 
candy—the postoffice, and the dry-goods 
store, where two extremes were made to 
meet with a display of hats and shoes in 
the same window, were every one open and 
crowded. Men in shirt-sleeves and men 
in khaki, men of almost all conditions and 
nations, sat or lounged on the hotel verandas 
making music or listening to it, swapping 
stories and yelling with laughter. Away in 
the distance at one end of the long street— 
which had no pavement but yellow sand— 
there was a_ shooting-gallery, and every 
second or two was marked off with a shot, or 
a shout of applause or derision. At the 
other end, equally far away from the popu 
lous center of shops, was a variety theater, 
a mere shanty, run up in a day; and as Nick 
took his way toward the green painted hotel 
he could hear the shrill squalling of a 
woman’s untrained voice, shrieking out the 
latest comic song. 

“Hello, Nick!” ‘How go things, High- 
pockets?” friendly voices saluted Hilliard 
as he marched through the cigarette-strewn 
sand. And he had a laughing word for 
each one. Everybody who was anybody 
had a nickname at Lucky Star City, and 
Hilliard was rather pleased with ‘High- 
pockets,” bestowed upon him because of 
his height and his long straight legs. ‘The 
Dook” was the sobriquet of the person he 
had come to see; and it was by this name 
that Nick inquired for him, gravely, of the 
landlord. 

The man addressed chuckled. ‘I guess 
he’s gone over to Meek’s to try and borrow 
some cash off his dear countryman. I seen 
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Hope Meek’ll 
The Dook owes me two weeks’ 
board and I’ve give him notice to pay up or 


him strollin’ down that way. 
fork out. 


quit. London hotels may hand out free 
meals to the nobility and gentry for the sake 
o’ the ad. But this ain’t London.” 

“Ts he nobility?” inquired Nick. 

“Blamed if I know. Puts on airs enough. 
Ain’t got much else to put on now, I guess. 
No one ever told me you and he was 
chums.” 

“No more we are. I never had a word 
with him; but I’m looking for a few” said 
Nick. “And if he can make good, we may 
do some business together.”’ 

“Huh!” grunted the landlord of the 
emerald-painted hotel, which had received 
its color in honor and subtle advertisement 
of the owner’s name, Green. ‘I don’t see 
you two swappin’ canteens any, Nick, but 
it ain’t for me to bust into your game; and 
I guess if you sling him a roll o’ your good 
greenbacks I'll contrive to switch some o’ 
‘em off the line into my pocket. That’s to 
say, if you give him a job he can stick to his 
bunk and his grub in my hotel.” 

Mr. Green was just about to round off 
his ultimatum with a spurt of tobacco juice 
cleverly aimed at a passing cat, when he 
checked himself hastily at sight of a woman. 
What became of the tobacco juice was a 
mystery or a conjuring trick, but the cat’s 
somewhat blunted sensibilities and the 
lady’s—not yet blunted—were spared. 

“Who’s that?” Nick inquired in a low 
respectful voice, when Green had touched 
the place where his hat would have been if 
he had had it on, and the young woman, 
bowing with stiff politeness, had gone by. 

“What, don’t you know?” the landlord 
of the Eureka Hotel replied with a question. 
“But I forgot, you ain’t shown up around 
here much since you was blown back from 
the East. The fellers say Noo York’s 
kinder got your goat and you’re sheddin’ 
your feathers in these lonesome wilds, 
pinin’ after the theayters and swell doin’s 
in the Waldorf-Astoria. But I tell ’em no; 
that ain’t Nick Hilliard. He’s true-blue 
to the golden West.” 

“Right you are” said Nick. ‘All the 
same, I don’t know who the lady is, and I’m 
sure I never saw her here, though I have a 
sort of feeling I remember her face some- 
where.”’ 

“Met in another world, mebbe?” Green 
chuckled. “She ain’t no great looker, 














though, more’s the pity for our young 
sparks that could do with a noo beauty at 
Lucky Star. She’s no chicken, either; and 
her face is the kind of face that to see once 
is to forget twice, accordin’ to your friend 
the Dook, who’s great on what he calls 
epergrams.” 

“Oh, is he?” Nick’s hopeful expression 
lost some of its glow, for this trait of the 
Dook’s did not strike him as attractive. 
“He isn’t my friend yet. But you haven’t 
told me who the lady is. Maybe her name 
will shake up my recollection box, for I’ve 
seen her somewhere, sure.” 

“She’s Miss Sara Wilkins, the new school- 
teacher’ Green replied, glad to impart 
information. “She was imported from the 
fur East while you was away, called on in 
a hurry to take the place of Mrs. Pears, 
who died on us, right in the midst of the 
last term, poor critter. She had no way with 
youngsters, Mrs. Pears hadn’t, though she 
came recommended as a treasure; so p’raps 
it’s just as well for us, our treasure’s laid up 
in heaven. We’ve got a surprisin’ lot of 
children in this city, fur such a young one; 
but our men are doin’ that well, they feel 
justified in sendin’ fur their families. We're 
gettin’ a mighty nice society, some o’ our 
ladies from the East, as far off as Omaha; 
and ’twas the minister’s wife stood out for 
this Miss Wilkins, an old schoolfellow o’ 
hern. Pity she ain’t handsome, as we can’t 
boast but two other unmarried gals in 
our set.” 

Nick reflected. Where had he seen that 
small-featured conscientious little face? He 
seemed to associate it with some agreeable 
and not very distant episode; yet its intelli- 
gent insignificance was so overshadowed by 
the pleasantness of the episode itself that 
he now tried in vain to identify it with a 
searchlight of recognition. “I give it up” 
he said to himself discontentedly. ‘Maybe 
it'll come back to me later.’? And then, 
suddenly, it did come back. 

The new school-teacher at Lucky Star 
City was the little woman who had arrived 
with the Native Daughters at the Santa 
Barbara Hotel, and would have been 


swamped by them had not Angela taken 
pity on her. No wonder it had been an 
effort to label his impression, for no woman 
had a face worth the name of face for Nick , 
when Angela’s was to be seen. But perhaps 
Miss Wilkins had not had the same difficulty 
in disentangling him from among her 
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impressions of the past, for she had flashed 
upon him a glance bright with interest, 
before casting down her eyes decorously 
and passing on. 

‘Here comes the Dook now”’ remarked 
the landlord of the Eureka. ‘By the look 
of him I guess his countryman wouldn’t part 
with anything except a drink. If he keeps 
clear of the liquor belt, as a general thing, 
it’s only because his fee-nan-shel situation 
don’t run to it. Dll introduce you.” 

A man approached, wearing a shambling 
air of discouragement, until he saw that he 
was under observation; whereupon his mus- 
cles tightened, and he pulled himself to- 
gether, straightening his narrow shoulders 
and throwing back his small mean head. 

“Mr. Nickson Hilliard, this is Mr. 
Montagu Jerrold, alias the Dook, a blarsted 
Britisher” announced Green affably. ‘“Dook, 
this is Mr. Nickson Hilliard, who wants to 
meet you, the lord knows why; late owner 
of Lucky Star gusher, and the whitest man 
and the biggest man we’ve got in this section. 
His other name is Highpockets, as I guess 
you hev heard, and it might be Fullpockets 
too, without steerin’ wide of the truth.” 

Nick put out his hand to the newcomer, 
who had a haughty beak of a nose, little 
forehead and less chin. Wretched bit of 
flotsam and jetsam on the sands of life, one 
keen look into his self-satisfied light eyes 
was enough to learn the secret of his failure; 
failure which, go where he would, seek as he 
might, could never be turned into success. 
Nick’s heart pitied the man, while it shut 
involuntarily against him. 

Montagu Jerrold crooked his elbow and 
lifted the brown strong hand of Highpockets 
to a level with his own weak chin, before he 
deigned to shake it. He did so then, with 
an air, and a drawled “How d’y’ do?” 
which was the most English thing that Nick 
had ever met with off the stage. 

“Little brute, I’d like to kick him, if he 
wasn’t such a sissy” was Nick’s reluctant 
thought, for he had wanted to be favorably 
impressed by the Dook. If this were really 
anything like an English duke, give him a 
crossing sweeper! But he must not be too 
hasty in his gerfteralization. He was un- 
happily sure that Mrs. May’s position in 
her far-off world (world for which he was 
deemed unworthy) associated her with 
dukes, earls, barons, counts, and all sorts 
of titled anachronisms of every nation. 
Repulsive as this faded specimen appeared, 
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it might know something worth his, Nick 
Hilliard’s, while to learn; and he was not 
going to give it up because of first impres- 
sions. He had not met Montagu Jerrold 
before, but had heard of him often during 
the last three or four months since the 
Englishman “blew into”? Lucky Star City. 
He was a boaster as well as a waster, no 
doubt; for according to himself, Nick had 
been told, he knew “everybody at home,”’ 
from the king down the whole gamut of the 
British peerage. But he ‘“‘claimed”’ to be 
an Oxford man, and it was that which, in 
this emergency, had focused Nick’s atten- 
tion earnestly upon him. 

The landlord, aware that had a 
“proposition” to make, excused himself 
when he had brought off the introduction; 
and the two men were left more or less alone 
at their end of the hotel veranda. Never 
theless, so complicated was the nature of 
Nick’s business that he wished for greater 
privacy, and he suggested a stroll in the 
direction of the gusher. 

“You're an Oxford 
you?” he began. 

“Yes. I went up to Oxford from Eton”’ 
drawled Jérrold with an accent which Nick 
disliked, but was ready to believe in as 
well-bred, because few Englishmen to the 
“manor born” had happened to come his 
way. “All the elder sons of my family, 
since the days of Charles the Second, don’t 
you know, have gone in for the army; and 
that’s what I should have liked, but my 
oldest brother has the money as well as the 
title, d’you see, and I’m only third son. | 

“Ves” said Nick curtly. “But you 
mustn't worry to tell me all your private 
affairs unless you really want to. Because 
what I’m most interested in is the Oxford 
part. I never went to college, nor to any 
school, for the matter of that, except a night 
one, but I’ve tried to make up a bit with 
reading all I could. I suppose I don’t know 
much about books, compared with you—” 

“Oh, I was never much of a grind” the 
other cut in hastily. “I went in for other 
things. I was cox—’ 

“It’s etiquette I’m thinking of” Nick 
confessed humbly. ‘‘You’d be born know- 
ing a lot about that, I dare say, in your 
family. And then, being at Oxford too. 
I always notice college men have a different 
way from those who haven’t been to any 
university. It’s hard to explain the differ 
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Englishman, 
“You know our king himself will send his 


“Oh, rather’ agreed the 


sons to Oxford and Cambridge. Nothin’ 
like it, my dearfellow, what?) Ourfamily—” 

“Could you give lessons, sort of object- 
lessons, in what to do and what not to do 
in society?’ inquired Nick, eager yet shy, 
not ashamed of his motive in asking, but 
fearful by instinct that he was not getting 
hold of the right man. 

“Nothing easier’ returned Montagu Jer- 
rold, the prominent gooseberries which were 
his eyes looking somewhat less thoroughly 
boiled. “I was thinkin’ of leavin’ this 
beastly hole, don’t you know. Nothin’ in it 
for a gentleman, what? But if you've 
somethin’ to offer worth takin’, why I might 
stick it out for a bit, I dessay.”’ 

Nick longed to box the creature’s ears; 
but they were well shaped and might be the 
ears of a man born with etiquette flowing 
with his blue blood, through azure veins. 
The shape of his nose wasn’t bad, but those 
eves, and that chin! They were, as Nick 
grimly expressed it to himself, the /imit. 
Nevertheless, he would persevere now, and 
try a course of lessons from the Dook. 

They began to discuss terms, and Nick 
did not bargain. Mr. Jerrold was to have 
an advance payment of twenty-five dollars 
on account of fifty for ten “‘lessons’’; and he 
was to come to Nick’s house every evening 
to ‘‘supper” at half-past seven, remaining 
until half-past nine. Hilliard was to be 
watched through the meal and corrected 
if he did anything wrong with his knife and 
fork, or his bread; and they were to have 
conversations and discussions covering vari- 
ous imagined emergencies. 

Details were arranged much to the satis- 
faction of Montagu Jerrold, who had really 
been a house decorator employed—and dis- 
charged—by a London firm; and never had 
he seen the inside of an Oxford college. He 
returned joyously to the hotel where, as Mr. 
Green was lying in wait for him, he had to 
part with most of his advance. And Nick 
tramped home torn in mind, fearful lest 
he were about to jump from the frying-pan 
of ignorance into the fire of vulgarity. 

Every night for a week the Dook appeared 
promptly in time for Nick’s substantial 
supper which, by the way, he advised his 
10st to transform into dinner. ‘‘You simply 
can’t have ‘supper’ at half-past seven, my 
deah fellow. It isn’t done! Dinner should 
be at eight, at earliest. Our royalties prefer 












































it at nine. If you have supper it is after the 
theater or opera, don’t you know.” But 
when Nick stolidly refused to be such an 
“affected donkey” as to call his evening 
meal by another name to.make it sweeter, 
Mr. Jerrold did not scorn to give that meal 
hospitality because it lacked refinement. 

On the seventh night, however, Hilliard 
gave his noble instructor notice. 

“I’m real sorry’? he remarked pleasantly, 
“but I can’t help it. [Ud rather go as I am 
and pin myself onto a prickly-pear than 
shine in society by doing any of these sissy 
tricks you’ve been trying to put me onto. 
You say they’re ‘the thing’ and the newest 
dope and all that, and maybe they’re real 
nice for your sort, but I tell you they’re not 
for mine! It seems to me you know a 
wonderful lot of fool things that aren’t so 
and I can’t yoke up with ’em. What’s more, 
I don’t mean to. And now I see they’re the 
only cards you’ve got in your hand, I don’t 
want any more dealt out to me. Hook up 
my little finger when I come to grips with a 
cofiee-cup! No, thank you! I see myself 
doing it or any of the other pussy-catisms 
you’ve been trying to unload on me. No, 
you'll have to switch off, doc; and after 
tonight you can go your way and I'll go 
mine, for there’s nothing doing here for 
you except this little roll of bills. Good- 
night, bud. That’s all the trumps in the 
game!” 

But the bills—which were the trumps for 
Jerrold—amounted to fifty dollars more 
than he had been promised for the whole 
course of lessons. So he had not done badly 
after all. And leaving Lucky Star City, 
which had no oil nor milk of human kind- 
ness for him, he drifted on somewhere else, 
as he will continue to drift until he stumbles 
into an ignominious grave. 

But Nick was angry and thwarted, angry 
with himself because he had been a fool, and 
thwarted because he remained as before, 
handicapped by his own ignorance. In 
spite of Jerrold’s boasts Nick’s unerring 
instinct had told him after the first words 
exchanged that the wretched man was not 
only a cad but a rank pretender. Still, in 
his desire for social knowledge, he had re- 
fused at first to listen to the voice of instinct 
and had now been punished for his obtuse- 
ness. The very thought of the little drawling 
Miss Nancy who had delighted in his 
sobriquet of ‘the Dook” made Hilliard feel 
sick, and he opened wide all the windows 
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and doors when the contemptible creature 
went out of the house. ‘‘Wanted to turn 
me into a dry-goods clerk, did he?” Nick 
grumbled. And the episode was closed. 
Yet it was ordained that another should 
come tripping upon its heels. 

One afternoon not many days after the 
expulsion of Montagu Jerrold, Nick kept a 
long-made promise by going to call on the 
wife of the Presbyterian minister, the only 
professional purveyor of religion who had 
yet settled in Lucky Star City. Mrs. 
Kenealy was out but was coming back soon 
and Nick was urged by her small daughter 
to wait. This he consented to do, and found 
the school-teacher also waiting in the 
pleasant little ‘tliving-room.” 

The young man and woman were intro- 
duced by the child, who, then relieved of 
responsibility, left them to each other’s 
mercy and flew to a friend with whom she 
had been playing dolls on the back porch. 

“T don’t suppose you remember me”’ said 
Miss Sara Wilkins rather wistfully. “But I 
remember you very well.” 

“So do I you” Nick was glad to reply with 
truth, and his heart warmed to the wisp of a 
woman to whom Miss Dene had been catty 
and Mrs. May kind. “It was at Santa 
Barbara.” 

“Why, you do remember!”’ she exclaimed 
delightedly. “I never thought you would. 
I always think there’s nothing about me 
that anyone could recollect. Oh, would 
you mind telling me how that lovely lady 
is who was so good to me? I often think 
about her. She was the most beautiful 
thing I ever saw in my life.” 

Nick could have kissed her hands—little 
thin hands, kissed them even in their neat 
gray lisle-thread gloves. Needless to say, 
however, that he did nothing of the sort. 
He answered quietly that it was now some 
time since he had seen Mrs. May, but he 
supposed she was well and still in California, 
probably in San Francisco. She was plan- 
ning to build a house near Monterey. 
Though his voice and manner were particu- 
larly calm, his eyes were as wistful, perhags, 
as the school-teacher’s smile had been. 
And just because Sara Wilkins knew wel! 
what it was to be wistful and try to hide it, 
perhaps she saw more clearly than a more 
attractive woman could. Something had 
happened, she said to herself. That splendid 
young couple about whom she had built up 
such a gorgeous romance had been parted, 
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and this handsome fellow with the kind 
smile and heroic shoulders was unhappy, far 
unhappier than Sara Wilkins had ever been, 
strange as that might seem—he who had 
looked so fortunate! Sara wondered if the 
lovely lady were unhappy too, or if she had 
been cruel; and because Miss Wilkins adored 
romance (having nothing more personally 
her own to adore), not because she was 
naturally curious, the little woman positively 
ached to know the story. 

They had nearly half an hour together, 
she and Nick, before Mrs. Kenealy returned, 
and in that time they had come very close 
to the beginning of a friendship, each being 
secretly in need of sympathy and dimly 
detecting the same need in the other. Their 
evident liking for one another enchanted 
Mrs. Kenealy, who was a born matchmaker. 
To be sure Miss Sara’ Wilkins was not 
pretty and would never see twenty-nine 
again, but she was a good girl, clever and 
affectionate, and would make Nick Hilliard 
the best of wives if only he could be brought 
to see it. She sat between them chattily 
telling each one nice things about the other 
and soon she suggested bringing Miss 
Wilkins to see Nick’s ranch. School was 
off now and the poor dear had nothing to 
do but read and write letters home, whither 
it cost far too much to return for a few weeks. 
Nick said that he would be delighted, and 
offered to send Miss Wilkins as many books 
as she liked to her boarding-house. Books 
were great friends of his, he admitted some- 
what shyly. She was welcome to borrow 
any she cared to have. 

After that they saw a good deal of each 
other during the next fortnight. Perhaps 
too much for the school-teacher’s peace of 
mind, for the oftener they met the more 
was she convinced that Nick was in love, 
perhaps hopelessly in love, with another 
woman as different from herself as a lily 
is from a little dusty sprig of lavender. 
Then, one day when Nick had started to 
carry her some books and they had met on 
the way, the two sat down and talked by 
the side of the blue brackish lake, sheltering 
from the sun behind a bank of yellow sand 
that was like the high back of a queerly 
shaped throne. At a distance passed Green, 
the landlord of the Eureka, out walking with 
his little daughter, and somehow in speaking 
of him and the odd folk who stopped at the 
green hotel the ‘Dook’’ was mentioned. 
He had disappeared from Lucky Star City 





some time before, but Miss Wilkins had met 
and disliked him. 

“Horrid little pretentious toad!’ she ex 
claimed sharply. ‘He was always talking 
to everyone he could get hold of about his 
family and his swell friends and Oxford. 
But I don’t believe any of his stories. He 
was just worse than nobody at all; and East 
I’ve met real nice Englishmen who had a 
lovely accent and wouldn’t be found dead 
drawling like he did.” 

Nick laughed. “You're jolly right’ he 
said; and then being in a humorous as well 
as confidential mood he told the story of 
himself and Montagu Jerrold. 

“Wasn’t I a Johnny?” he asked at the 
end. “Served me right for trying to make 
a silk purse of myself. Can’t be done, I 
guess.” 

“But you are a silk purse!”’ Sara protested 
indignantly. “How can you talk about 
yourself the way you do?” 

“T’m a little down on my luck these days” 
he answered. “Did you ever read about 
the moth who loved a star? I guess, when 
that moth got to thinking of himself and his 
chances, he saw himself pretty well as he 
really was, poor old chap. Fusty brown 
wings, too many legs, antennae the wrong 
shape and a clumsy way of using ’em. 
I’ve gone and made a moth of myself, Miss 
Wilkins.”’ 

“Maybe the star doesn’t think you a 
moth, or anyhow not a common everyday 
one”’ the little school-teacher tried to comfort 
him loyally, though her heart ached as a 
lonely woman’s heart must ache when the 
man she could have loved, if she had let 
herself go, confides in her about the “‘other.”’ 
She had known quite well that there was 
another, but to have the confession come 
out in words seemed to make her feel the 
grayness of life rather more intensely than 
she had felt it before. Yet she rallied her 
forces and longed to fight Nick Hilliard’s 
battles and wave his banner in the face of 
the enemy—if enemy there were. 

“That’s just what the star does think!’’ 
laughed Nick. “She thinks I’m common.” 

Miss Wilkins stiffened with indignation. 
“T don’t believe it—if she’s a real star. And 
you wouldn’t mistake an imitation one for 
real, would you?” 

‘“‘She’s the brightest star in the heavens, 
as good as a whole constellation of lesser 
stars.” 

“Then she can’t think you common.” 
































“Well, put it another way. She thinks 
me ‘impossible’—impossible for her, that is. 
She told me so. But I might have known it 
without telling. I guess she thought I 
would know. I had the cheek to hope, 
though, that I might polish myself up enough 
to pass muster in a crowd, even a crowd of 
her sort of people, and that she might 
change her mind about me.” 

“As if that disgusting little Montagu 
Jerrold could teach you anything!’ 

“T found he couldn’t. Not anything she’d 
like me better for knowing.” 

“Tf she doesn’t find you good enough as 
you are she isn’t worth loving”’ insisted the 
school-teacher. “Oh, I know I’m not the 
same kind of woman she is! I’m only a 
little ‘provincial,’ as I expect she’d call me 
in her own mind, but—but I can tell a man 
when I see him.” 

“Thank you a whole lot for sticking up 
for me”’ said Nick boyishly. ‘But how do 
you know what kind of a woman my star is?” 

Miss Wilkins blushed and was silent. 
She did not look pretty when she blushed 
as Angela did, but Nick thought she had 
one of the nicest little faces in the world. 

“T expect I’ve gone and given myself 
away” he said. “Well, I don’t care, for 
yow’re so good and sympathetic. You’ve 
seen my star and you can judge just what 
kind of a blame fool I was to hope she could 
ever really care for a rough fellow like me— 
care enough to be yoked up with me for life.”’ 

‘“‘Are you sure she didn’t care?” asked the 
school-teacher. 

If he had ‘‘given himself away” he did not 
intend to do the same with Angela. ‘TI told 
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you she said I was impossible’’ he answered 
discreetly. “Well, thank you again for 
listening to my whinings. It’s done me a 
lot of good. Now I’ve talked enough and 
too much about myself. Let’s talk about 
you.” 

“There’s nothing interesting to say about 
me” Miss Wilkins defended herself with the 
faintest sigh that only a man who loved her 
would have heard. ‘‘We won’t talk about 
you any more, though, if you don’t want to. 
That book of Mr. Muir’s you last sent me 
is beautiful. I’ve been wishing to read it 
for years.” 

So they fell to discussing ‘‘The National 
Parks of America’; but Sara’s heart was 
not in the discussion, much as she admired 
the book. She was thinking about Nick 
and Angela. 

“Tt doesn’t seem” she told herself, ‘that a 
woman who could be so kind to another 
woman as she was to me, when she didn’t 
even know me, could be cruel to a man she 
did know and like even if she didn’t love 
him. And could a woman he loved, not love 
him back again?” 

Miss Wilkins had resigned herself long 
ago, or thought she had, to going through 
life without any intimate personal interests 
of her own, and when her heart ached 
hardest that night in her mean little board- 
ing-house bedroom, it was going out most 
warmly toward Nick and yearning for the 
happiness of making him happy. 

“Tf I could only do something!” she said. 
“And I owe fer a good turn too, although 
maybe she doesn’t deserve it. I wonder 
what I could do?” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 





“Tf I could only do something!’ she said 











HE shades of night were set 





g over Harqua- 
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Hala when the sheriff stopped at La Ponchera 
lle girths and take a final drink. 


t 
to tighten his sad« 
“Where to now ?’ 


a long bottle and a glass. 


asked the tabernero, setting out 
The tabernero was the 
sheriff’s friend and ardent supporter. 
Glancing suspiciously at the crowd around the 
gaming table the sheriff leaned over the bar and 
be 


shind. 


1] 


whispered to the 1nan | 
“Better take a man or two with you,” cautioned 
his friend. 
“No. 
“So long.” 
**Adios.”” 


The sheriff swung gracefully into his saddle and, 
I 


\ gang’|l never get him. I’m going alone.” 
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threading the straggling adobe street, rode out upon 
the desert toward the distant hills. Hanging low at 
his side from a cartridge-ladened belt was a heavy 
six-shooter, and in its case under his left leg swung 
a magazine repeating rifle. He had started on a 
dangerous mission. 

Over the same trail, through the blazing sun of 
the day, a trusty Mexican had ridden to inform him 
that Black Luis, the desperado, had been seen by 
mere chance in Diablo cafion, riding leisurely. Far 
up the cafion lived a Mexican sefora and her two 
daughters, and there Black Luis was known to have 
found shelter and rest on several occasions. It was 
a safe bet that he would spend the night in the 
woman’s shack, thirty miles across the desert and 
mountains from Harqua-Hala. 

The sheriff was not the man to shirk his duty. 
Besides, there were heavy rewards awaiting the man 
who brought the outlaw to his deserts. 

Luis had advanced to 
always a 


From cattle rustler Black 
stage robber, train robber, bank robber 
murderer when occasion offered the least excuse. 
At the head of his gang of cutthroats he had defied 
all law and laughed at the puny efforts of the officers 
to effect his « apture. 

But he overreached himself. Sheriffs and rangers 


had hung on his trail for months. His gang was 
scattered—some in jail, some dead by violence in 
remote cafhions, some over the line in Mexico. He 


defiant, crafty, knowing every foot 
him 


alone remained 
of the country; ranchers aided and sheltered 
through fear, Mexicans worshiped his daring and 


awaited his commands, 
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Through the hours of the night the sheriff rode 
briskly, occasionally baring his head to the cool 
breezes from the mountain peaks, meditating on the 
chances of success to his mission, on the probability 
of saving his own life, for to take the fire of Black 
Luis was death and the sheriff knew it. And yet the 
soul of the man was as calm and placid as the night, 
as little stirred as nature’s beautiful picture of soli- 
tude through which he rode. 

At midnight the sheriff left the desert trail and 
struck boldly toward the foothills, then showing their 
dim outlines against the sky-line. Gaining a mesa 
through a miniature cafon he passed on to a low 
mountain range, crossed over and entered Diablo 
canon. This he climbed for miles and miles, higher 
and higher, until the morning air chilled him. 
daylight he drew rein and dismounted, the first time 
since he had tightened his girths in front of La 


3efore 


Ponchera. 

Tying his horse in a clump of brush, the sheriff 
advanced up the cafion. He was now very close 
to the sheep ranch of the Mexican woman. Pro- 
ceeding with great caution he came in sight of the 
shack. < 

To his surprise a light shone from the only window 
and streamed from the open door. Astonished and 
chagrined he exclaimed with an oath: 

He’s fraider of a light 

That Mexican give 


“Black Luis ain’t in there! 
than the devil is of holy water. 
me a bum steer.” 

With another step he almost stumbled into an 
excavation. 

Quickly he threw himself flat, face downward. 
Carefully feeling and staring over the ground he found 
the excavation to develop into a freshly dug grave. 

Was he being lured to his death? And was the 
trap laid so as to bring him to his own burial plot? 

No human being was in sight, and a hundred feet 
away stood the lighted shack. Snake-like he crawled 
over the intervening space, every nerve steady and 
his revolver ready for action. When alongside and 
under the window he rose to his feet and looked into 
the room. 

On a bench inthe center lay Black Luis, unarmed, 
not even a shadow of his turbulent life marring the 
calm and peaceful face; the limbs straightened, the 


sleepless eyes closed at last—in death. 





























At the end of the room sat the Mexican woman 
and her daughters, keeping the death vigil over the 
body of the outlaw. 

The sheriff understood. 

For years Black Luis had been preparing for 
himself a death amid scenes of carnage. Hardship 
and exposure had done for him what the officers of 
the law would not have done. Burning with fever, 
he had ridden with his last strength to the refuge in 
the wild cafion and there died in peace with kindly 
ministrations. 

The sheriff turned away and walked down t 
canon. CARL OSCAR. 
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A Prince for Montana 


N the recent American tour of Prince Ferdinand 

of Mekraz-Vodena the incident of the Blue Dia- 
mond Quick Lunch at Mountain Junction, Montana, 
escaped the merry paragraphers; though there can 
be no doubt but that the incident will linger in the 
memory of this neglected prince long after the recol- 
lections of the coquetries and rebuffs of Newport 
have faded away. His Royal Highness, as everyone 
remembers, did not fare well on this side of the 
turbulent water. His name was most ancient and 
hyphenated, his liabilities as extended, and_ his 
castle as musty and crumbling as Miss Dolly Dollars 
might desire. But the prince was eccentric, be 
whiskered, sentimental and fat. His sphere of 
influence was small indeed and the throne around 


which he revolved was the tiniest in Europe. So 
that Miss Dollars flirted and dallied and charmed 
but held onto her own. 

After the effete East had rejected Prince Ferdi- 
nand he took train for the golden West, Jack 


Zerryman accompanying him. The 
prince trusted greatly in Jack—which 
was a thing that no other man had 
ever done. He had met the American at 
Monte Carlo or Port Said, or maybe 
in his own ridiculous capital of Pulko- 
witz, and Berryman had clung parasiti- 
cally to him ever since. Indeed, it is 
probable that the shady, questionable 
encumbrance of his American guide and 
conductor handicapped Prince Ferdi- 
nand in the East—but that is over and 
done for. 

The prince’s party, consisting of 
Ferdinand, Berryman, an underpaid 
secretary and a_ similarly rewarded 
valet, made stops in Buffalo, Chicago and Minne- 
apolis; but the golden eagles still sulked and 
the prince and his satellites set out for Portland 
and San Francisco. Two weeks after leaving New 
York they were threading the steep Montana hills. 
The Mekraz-Vodenian wallet was very small 
especially after Berryman had the use of it—and the 
party traveled on a Pullman-less, diner-less train, 
strictly incognito and dodging the reporters as though 
they were vipers. At two o’clock in the afternoon 
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the leisurely local train halted at Mountain Junction 
and the porter yelled, ‘“Thirty minutes for lunch!” 

The prince was hungry, the adventurer was 
hungry and the secretary and the valet were rave- 
nous, so that the party climbed down from the 
smoky coaches and joined in the general scramble 
for seats and viands at the Blue Diamond. By 
luck the prince secured one of the revolving stools, 
while the others dickered for pie, ham and coffee 
over the royal shoulders. 

Prince Ferdinand sat between a Chinese laundry- 
man and an aggressive candy-drummer. They 
elbowed him tremendously, unaware of and unap- 
preciative of royalty; and the prince complained: 

‘Bah! Mister Jack! Such a rudeness—elbows 
into me—the prince!” 

Berryman, the valet and the secretary hissed him 
into silence and Ferdinand sulked until he had 
tasted his black coffee. 

“Ugh, bah! It is pig-drink—strong, unsweet, 
bitter like the medicines. I will not it to drink, 
dear Jack!” 

3erryman cajoled and humored him as best he 
could. ‘Eat, Prince. It’s the best you can do, you 
know. We’ve just twenty-two and a half minutes 
now.” 

3ut Ferdinand waved his big hands and tossed 
his big bewhiskered head, until Sophia Bronson 
hurried up to investigate. She leaned against a 
stack of sacked Java and Mocha and tilting her 
pretty, disdainful, self-reliant face, she asked: 

“What's the matter with the doctor? Subject to 
acute spells of making a windmill out of himself— 
or just unappreciative of the good things at the 
Blue Diamond ?” 

Sophia made a picture for magazine covers, with 
her fluffy chestnut pompadour, her snappy, aggres- 
sive, hazel eves, her good, strong, kindly 
face, and the way she had of posing like 
Gibson and Christy girls. Every eligible 
man in Rincon county had proposed to 
her before she had been three months 
out of New England and despite the 
fact that she was thirty odd and abun- 
dantly able to take care of her big, 
strong self. Ferdinand of Mekraz-Vo- 
dena, like the rest, looked upon Sophia 
Bronson and succumbed. He dropped 
his thick cracked coffee-cup, spilling the 
hot liquid over Sin Lee to the right and 
shattering the cheap dish. Sophia 
3ronson added twenty-five cents to the 
prince’s bill. The prince smiled a won- 
derful winning smile through his coarse black 
whiskers. 

“This is her,’’ he said ungrammatically to Berry- 
man. “It is her whom I wish more than much.” 

“You don’t say!’ gasped Jack Berryman. 

Sophia asked again: ‘‘What’s the matter with the 
doctor? Is he talking about me?” 

“Her—she—her!” chimed the prince, pounding 
on the counter. ‘I know—it is love—the passion 


grand—I am delight!” 





The valet and the secretary almost forcibly re- 
<1 him while Jack Berryman explained in 


o Miss Bronson: ‘‘He’s the Prince of Mekraz- 


‘na and so on and so on. We want to keep it 


1 laughed her ringing 
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1er famous on the 





stage. ‘‘Now you can’t expect me to believe that!’ 


“But he jollv is,’’ declared Berr n; and he pro- 





duced docun irv and other evidence. 





Miss Bronson grew sober; she slipped 


ye 


id solitaire on her finger around 


the spien 
into observable position and retired to 
the rear of the Blue Diamond. The 

j } 


crowd, appeased, hurried back to the 


, Sor returned he had 
1 SOT returned, sne nat 





fragrant, still-warm 





Your Highness,” in- 
vited Sophia, ‘I made them myself.” 
“Yes—and hu 


Jack Berryman. 


Prince,” warned 
Phere are just sixteen 





minutes left.” 
The prince took a prodigious bite and 
his pale blue eyes rolled in ecstasy. “Of such 
} ] 


goodness,” he dec lared, blissful y. 


nbrosia for 





gods and princes. Why is it Ido not the lady marry 
I am gratified.” 
“Oh!” expostulated Berryman; then he whispered 
earnestly to the love-struck prince. Sophia Bronson, 
heeding, scented depreciation of her charms. So 


she spoke for herself. 


“T’man M. A. of Vassar,’ she said. ‘‘This restau- 
rant is mine and it’s a gold-mine. These hills are 
mine—acres of ’em’’; and she waved to the towering 
Rosebuds. 


“Hurry,” pleaded the secretary. ‘“We have but 





twelve nutes. 

But Ferdinand of Mekraz-Vodena would not be 
hurried. ‘Ah, hills of immenseness!’’ he exclaimed. 
“Bigger than of Vodena—much. And richness and 
the beauty of madame—such rolls for kings!” 

“Ten minutes,”’ warned Berryman. 

“Let him alone,” said Sophia Bronson, ‘I never 
sawa prin e before.” 

1and leaned 





Fer« forward upon the wet, crumb- 


speckled counter, as if endeavoring to clim| 


over 


) 
to the lady he desired. He brought his big hands 
] 


together in front of his bearded face, with little pats 
like a man gently applauding. “I love,” he said, 
simply. “It is madame whom I Jove—the most. 
It is to marry—to be wed—a wedding. I ask it.” 

“Holy smoke!” gasped Berryman. ‘“They’d 
revolute in Pulkovitz!” 

‘And adoration,” added the prince. “I offer 
the sweetest.” 

The valet and the secretary tugged at the ab- 
sorbed aristocrat, jumping about on the clean 
restaurant floor 1il 1 
“Ah no, Your Hi 


parliament—the parliament—what will they say?” 


ppets pulled by a string. 





cried the secretary. ‘The 


“Six minutes, Prince,’’ cautioned Berryman, 


with a grin. 
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“The lady—the miss—” clamored Ferdinand. 
“Be of goodness, please—and consent.” 

Sophia Bronson looked open-mouthed at Ferdi- 
nand of Mekraz-Vodena. She had received her 
scores of proposals and not once had she even hesi- 
tated. She was free, happy, resourceful, and be- 
coming richer day by day. The animal, Man, was 
of no essentiality in her scheme of things and she 
had gloried in her growing spinsterhood. But 
this was a prince. 

She was an orphan, thirty-five, alone, 
and able now to afford a dazzling luxury. 
And this was a prince. 

It need make no change. He would 
have to move to Montana. And if she 
should accept, she would control him 
ah, how she would control him! Whata 
well-trained prince-husband he would 
be—an enthusiastic, patriotic American, 
an acquiescent, docile assistant in the 
gold-mine of a restaurant, and above all, 
not too sentimental. She could not abide 
much sentiment. And never had a 
prince drawn royal breath in Mountain 
Junction before. 


She snapped her white fingers decisively and 


opened her pretty mouth for assent: 

“T will—” 

“And Vodenians—”’ interrupted the prince. ‘Not 
them Americans—oh, no! Such good Vodenians 


it is that we are. Nation of glories—revolute—lib- 
ertvy—of grandeur, the oldest!” 

Sophia Bronson frowned. 

“And them eat-house—hotel-house place—I run 
him. Isay what do—I, the prince. And the beauti- 
ful roll-jellies.”’ 

Sophia Bronson clinched her trim hands. Well, 
would he now? 

The prince stretched his short, fat arms toward 
her; the attendants groaned; Berryman warned, 
“Fhree minutes, Prince.” 

“And love—” said Ferdinand. ‘Ah, love like 
them shining stars and Venus-goddess and Jona- 
than-David fellows. Days full of loving—every 
minute-—and all eternity, please!” 

Sophia Bronson leaned toward Ferdinand of 
Mekraz-Vodena and pounded violently on the 
counter. ‘“'No—no—no—no!”’ she fairly screamed. 
“T am an American—I run my own business—I 
cannot stand sickly sentiment! I won’t—I won't 
I won't!” 

“But a princess—” argued Ferdinand. ‘Adora- 
tion and the glorious Vodena and—” 

“Time’s up. Come on, Prince,”’ interrupted Jack 
3erryman. The engine bell jangled; the attendants 
seized the prince; the blue-and-brass conductor 
yelled, “All aboard!” 

“T love,” declared the prince, as they pulled him 
through the restaurant door. ‘She is her—Mister 
Jack—now, please!” 

“Two dollars and sixty-five cents!” 
Sophia Bronson. “You didn’t pay me 


screamed 
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“Farewell—queen sweet!” fluttered the prince 
from the moving train. 

“Saved for our beloved Vodena,’’ murmured the 
faithful attendants. 

“She almost got him,’’ mused Jack Berryman, 
gentleman adventurer. 

And, “I was almost foolish,’ declared Sophia 
Bronson, dusting pie-crumbs from the red counter 
of the Blue Diamond. 

The incident was closed. 

STUART B. STONE. 


+ 
Bill Bradley 
A SUNBURNED man on a pinto pony picked 


his way slowly along the shallow trough in the 
granite shale that passed for a bridle-path here in 
the mountains. Coming to a creek, the man dis- 
mounted, and flinging himself flat upon the pebbles 
drank deep of the icy water, and as he drank the 
ripples washed a little oasis in the coated dust upon 
his face. As he rose, and with a dilapidated felt hat 
“swiped” some of the dust from his flannel shirt and 
faded overalls, the clatter of horses’ hoofs up the 
trail brought him to his feet with a bound, 

Into the man’s gray eves came a haunted look— 
the look in the eyes of a hunted buck—and as he 
sprang to his horse’s flank his right hand deftly 
loosened the big Colt’s in its worn holster at his side, 
The next moment four horsemen swung around the 
jutting rock wall a little way up the trail. The 
leader was a small dark man with a vivid bullet-scar 
across one cheek. 

At sight of the scar, the man by the creek started, 
stiffened, and then, after a hurried glance back along 
the trail, climbed into the saddle with a studied lack 
of haste that contrasted strangely with the tense 
expression in his eves and with the way his gun-hand 
hung alertly, always close to the protruding butt 
of the Colt’s. 

But the sheriff and his deputies came on without a 
sign of recognition or hostility, and when they 
reached the creek the leader called out: 

“Wall, Henderson, didn’t s’pose yu'd be here vit. 
Didn’t tell yu I'd be ‘long ’till arternoon. Damn 
glad yu come, though, so’s we kin git t’ Bill’s ’fore 
night. Couldn’t never find it ‘thout you t’ guide.” 
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The waiting man stared back vacantly for a 
moment. ‘Henderson, guide,”’ he muttered, won- 
deringly. “What ’n hell?” Then his puzzled face 
cleared and an odd smile pu 

“Didn't figur’ so, miself,’”’ he answered shortly. 

“How fur might it be t’ Bill’s from here?” the 
sheriff asked. 

“’Bout twenty mile,” returned the man, and with- 
out more words turned his pony’s head and the 


‘kered his lips. 





party clattered on together. 

“(Queer cuss, Bill Bradley,” profiered the sheriff. 
“Come clar inter town, they tell me, a ridin’ of that 
there pinto pony what belonged t’ th’ feller that come 
inter th’ mountings ter ’rrest him—’n say! Nobody 
never heerd o’ that feller again.” 

“Yes,’”’ grunted his companion, as he quizzically 
regarded the pinto flanks of his mount. 

“Pecooler, weren’t it?” 

Dusk was beginning to smother the outlines of the 
rugged peaks as the party rode into a deep-cut gorge 
where the river roared defiance to the soundless 
solitude of the mountains. 

“Best keep kinder still, now,” cautioned the guide. 
Then, a few minutes later, “Have an idee we’d 
oughter leave th’ nags here. I'll stay ’n watch ’em 
if yu like.” 

They slipped to the ground softly, the sheriff and 
his deputies gliding off into the dusk. 

“Slip up quiet-like ’n pot ’im afore he kin shoot,” 
was the guide’s parting injunction. 

While the posse crawled carefully forward the man 
behind them tied up their horses, and chuckling 
softly mounted his own pony. Thoughtfully he 
drew his gun from the holster, his practiced fingers 
for a moment caressing the oily cylinder before they 
closed vice-like upon the well-worn butt. Then he 
slowly leveled the blue barrel at the nearest horse. 

“Darn hard on th’ critters,” he muttered softly. 

Just as the sheriff reached the door of the cabin 
the big Colt’s spoke. Four shots rang out, and when 
the smoke cleared, the pinto was the only horse on 
its feet. 

Five minutes later, as the posse gazed dumbly at 
the carcasses of their mounts, a mocking voice drifted 
down the cafion: 

“Nixt time yu hit Bill Bradley’s trail, vu’d best 
bring yer guide ‘long with yu.” 

FRANCIS STEEL. 
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Local Juntas in To the tourist, the sightseer 


ar . and even to the average San 
Pheir Oriental Franciscan himself, Chinatown, 
Variety and the scarcely less interesting 

By Japanese colony, are among the 
Louis J. STELLMANN most notable and entertainingly 
novel of show-places. But that is all. Not one ina 
thousand among those who visit San Francisco’s 
Asiatic quarters suspects that under the calm surface 
of the curious alien life that one sees there, are 
organized and powerful political conspiracies, cal- 
culated, in the not far distant future, to make 
international history. 

In that Little bounded by Octavia, 
Webster, Bush and Ellis streets there is now estab- 
lished the headquarters of Japan’s revolutionary 
movement. Here that 
political heresy as Premier Katsura has permitted 


Nagasaki 


such of the leaders of 
to escape his executioner are officially enthroned and 
surrounded by a staff of active and_ intelligent 
workers. In a little print shop on Buchanan street 
is now published the revolutionist organ which, 
under the original name of Heiman Shimbun (Pro- 
letarian News), stirred up the Tokio government 
to such an extent that twelve revolutionary leaders 
were as traitors. And 
here, instead of Osaka, Japan, the flower of Premier 
most busily and 


condemned and executed 
Katsura’s secret police is now 
seriously employed. 

not in 
any way affiliated with that of the Japanese—is 





In Chinatown the revolutionist movemen 
making phenomenal progress, defiantly careless of 
consequences. It is known as “Young China’ and 
numbers among its enthusiastic, not to say rabid, 
adherents many of the Americanized and Christian- 
ized youths of Chinatown. By the conservatives it is 
called a society of young hotheads, but as a matter 
of fact it includes men of all ages and seems to carry 
on its unquestionably strenuous functions in a 
systematic and very effective manner, 

“Young China’? doesn’t care who knows what it 
says and plans and does. It maintains a hall where 
frequent mass-meetings are held and where fiery 
speeches are the order, Speakers urge a campaign 
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of fire and sword for the liberation of China and 
very often the usually-reserved Mongolian audience 
rises to its feet, yells, stamps and throws up hats like 
the delegates at a national convention, 

“Young China’ has a daily newspaper which 
screams editorially for freedom every morning and 
attacks the Manchu with invective 
and cartoon. Moreover, the cartoons are pasted on 
the principal deadwalls with large handbills con- 
taining the morning’s editorial, and one may always 
find a crowd before them as well as about the 
windows of the ‘‘Young China” business office, 881 
Clay street, where copies of the paper are displayed. 

Not satisfied with this, ‘“Young China’? conducts 
a school where the young idea is taught to revolu- 
tionize as well as to read, write and “‘figure.”” A 
young woman, very much emancipated from the 
traditional restrictions of Chinese womankind, and 
probably the only female Chinese school-teacher in 
the western hemisphere, instructs a large class of 
boys and girls from 5.30 to 8 o’clock every evening. 
Nor is this her only or most startling departure 
from the extravagant modesty of the women of her 
race. She has performed the hitherto-unheard-of 
feat of lecturing to a mixed audience at a public 


government 


meeting. 

At this juncture it may be interesting to reflect 
upon the prominent part which both 
Japanese and Chinese, have played in the progress 
and development of oriental revolutionism, Japan 
has been a leader in this regard. More than fifteen 
years ago, Michi Sakai stirred the nation by her 
power as a writer and public lecturer. She was re- 
garded first with disdain as a harebrained imitator 
of masculine methods, but so forcible and eloquent 
were her words, both written and spoken, that the 


women, 


government soon recognized in her a menace. She 
was arrested as an agitator but released. Soon 


afterward she died rather suddenly, but her books are 
still widely read in Japan despite the government’s 
recent attempt to suppress them, Her husband, 
Toshihiko Sakai, the present leader of the Japanese 
revolutionist propaganda, carried on the work with 
zeal after her death and afterward married another 
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Miss Bork Min Low, teacher of Young China school 
and woman leader of the revolutionists 


woman-writer and lecturer in the “cause.” His 
present wife, Tame (pronounced Tawmee) Sakai, is 
almost as great a power as he in the revolutionist 
ranks. Both have served terms in Japanese political 
prisons for their attacks on the government. Under 
the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Sakai is published the 
Shin-Sei or “New Voice of the People.”’ It is a prac- 
tical replica of the Heiman Shimbun edited by 
Denjiro Kotoku previous to his execution, and has a 
large circulation in Japan, despite governmental 
interdiction. 

In addition to the Shin-Sei, a large number of 
books and periodicals will be published and dis- 
tributed by the revolutionary junta in San Francisco, 
which is distinguished from the “Young China”’ 
society by the profession at least of more moderate 
methods, Openly, the Japanese revolutionists do 
not advise violence in any form and it is their boast 
that they have never advocated anything but the 
popular will enforced by peaceable means. The idea 
that Kotoku and his coterie of followers were con- 
cerned in a plot to assassinate members of the royal 
family is indignantly denied. The only outward 
violence of expression shown by the revolutionists 
here is found in their indignation over the execution 
of Suga Kanno, a beautiful and talented young 
woman who was the understudy and some say the 
affinity of Denjiro Kotoku. When her name is 
mentioned in public meetings the “‘eye for an eye” 
policy is sometimes openly voiced, but the animosity 
is more for Premier Katsura than for the mild and 
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rather weak-kneed Emperor Mutsuhito, who is 
regarded somewhat in the light of a puppet monarch 
in the hands of an unscrupulous and_ ruthless 
bureaucrat. 

But the Tokio government, perhaps wisely, de- 
clines to believe that the sole object of the American 
revolutionary junta is to emancipate the people by 
education. They consider the Japanese headed by 
the Sakais as dangerous anarchists not above 
attempts at assassination and are watching them 
closely through police spies, some of whom are be- 
lieved to have wormed themselves into the inner 
circle of the revolutionary organization. 

When the Katsura administration took the 
political bull by the horns and not only arrested 
the revolutionist movement in Japan but executed 
all its leaders upon whom forcible hands could be 
laid, ‘the cause” naturally sought very earnestly 
and rapidly for fresh stamping-grounds. Sakai, next 
in authority to Kotoku, was probably saved from 
his companions’ fate by the fact that he was serving 
a term in prison for previous anti-government 
agitation and could not, therefore, be implicated, 
His wife escaped because it was evidently deemed 
inadvisable to execute more than one woman and 
also because she had been “‘lying rather low” for a 
time. When the revolutionists counted noses, after 
Katsura’s little coup, they found, besides the 
Sakais, the following able-bodied leaders: Takid- 
sura Kato, a physician in charge of a large hospital 
and a passive rather than active worker in “the 
cause’; H. Yamagawa, lecturer and writer recently 
released from prison for anti-governmental dis- 
turbances; and S. Osugi, also a lecturer and writer 
of revolutionist doctrines who, like the rest, had 
served his term in prison in support of his convic- 
tions. Osugi is the son of a well-known officer of 
high rank in the Japanese army. 
for his revolutionary sentiments eight years ago and 
was in prison when Kotoku and his eleven comrades 


He was disowned 


were executed. 

After taking stock of its leaders, the revolutionists 
decided to establish a foreign junta and resume 
publication of their newspaper and other literature 
as soon as possible. It was at first decided that 
Hongkong, only five hundred miles away, was the 
logical point. It was to Hongkong that Leong Chi 
Chew and Kang Yew Wei, the exiled Chinese 


reformers, fled from the wrath of the empress 
dowager and established the first revolutionist 


newspaper organ in the Chinese language. 

Sakai and his friends decided against Hongkong, 
however, as too amenable to Japanese influence, and 
so San Francisco was chosen. For the same reason 
the Chinese revolutionists decided to make their 
headquarters in the largest foreign colony. ‘“Com- 
rade’”’ Osugi has been despatched to Hongkong 
and will maintain there a branch junta of the 
Japanese revolutionists. “Young China” has long 
been represented in Hongkong. 

Of late ‘““Young China” has been very busy in San 
Francisco and has caused the Pekin government 
almost as much trouble as the Sakai coterie has 
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Mikado. time ago the Chinese 


government established a school on Stockton street 


made the Some 
for the purpose of teaching American-born Chinese 
their native tongue and traditions, the idea being to 
prevent their becoming hopelessly alienated from 
the mother country. To offset this, “Young China” 
has established a school for the teaching of western 
methods and revolutionary doctrines in addition to 
the ordinary branches of education. This is in 
Miss Min who is also in 
demand as a revolutionary stump speaker. Nor is 
Miss Bork the only Chinese of her sex to come to the 
Mrs. J. Jung of Oakland, 


wife of a well-to-do merchant, is among the plat- 


charge of Bork Low, 


front for revolutionism. 


form orators who win hearts to the revolutionary 
cause, 

Among the planks of the Chinese revolution plat- 
The 


make her ap- 


form is one for the emancipation of women. 
Chinese suffragette will doubtless 
pearance in the flowery kingdom before many years. 
It is said that the more modern and intelligent among 
Chinese men have begun to realize that a great help 
in the attainment of political emancipation and race 
improvement is the education of women and their 
release from the restrictions of centuries which have 
made them little better than slaves. In Chinatown 
this is particularly noticeable aside from the “Young 
China” movement. Young men and women may 
often be seen on Dupont and intersecting streets, 
chatting as freely as Americans. This, several years 
ago, would have been impossible. Men now court 
their lady loves in Chinatown—if not in China— 


much after the western fashion instead of buying 
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the daily newspaper of the revolutionists 


them as of yore. 


Polygamy is dying out and it is a 
curious fact that many of the American-born Chinese 
are educated entirely in English, so that they are 
often unable to speak Chinese when they have 
reached maturity. 

As for what the revolutionists expect to accom- 
plish, or, rather, what they may accomplish in the 


arena of international politics, that is for the future 
to reveal. That they will make world-history seems 
Young China” and the Sakai 
revolutionists are too well established to be mere 
Both have 
their hosts of supporters at home and abroad and 


inevitable, for both 
flashes in the pan of modern events. 


both are intelligently and earnestly, though perhaps 
fanatically, promoted. In China and Japan the 
revolutionist sentiment is, of course, mostly secret. 
In the former nation there are at least four separate 
political movements, of which the revolutionary one 
is the most extreme. The same in a minor degree 
applies to Japan, where the enemies of Katsura have 
made much capital out of his execution of Kotoku 
and his adherents. But if the revolutionists are the 
least legitimate of numerous political causes, all 
emancipatory in character, they are also the most 
active and fearless. As a criterion of their impor- 
tance one may cite the fact that they are giving their 
respective governments more anxiety than all the 
others combined. 

The justice of their cause and the wisdom of their 
methods are matters which only time can prove 
or disprove. To the dispassionate political ob- 
server these Asiatic revolutionisms are hardly justi- 
fied. Japan seems to be doing nicely in a political 
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way and the emperor is worshiped by the great 
majority of his subjects as a kind-hearted and well- 
meaning man. Katsura has been the tyrant, but he 
has been a progressive despot and in the main has 
benefited rather than injured his nation. Moreover, 
his reign is nearly ended, judging from political 
indications, 

In China the Prince Regent, impelled more by 
fear of the populace than altruistic motives, is pre- 
paring the land for constitutional government, and 
civilization is advancing in a truly marvelous way, 
involving, perforce, the advancement of popular 
liberties. 

But both Japan and China, governments and 
governed, keep a weather eye on San Francisco and 
its revolutionary juntas. They carry on their work 
quietly but very effectively, these juntas. The 
sightseer and average citizen of San Francisco might 
never discover them, but from them strings of 
political power stretch halfway across the world and 
some day, if they are all pulled at once—a con- 
tingency by no means impossible—the effect in the 
Orient will be startling enough to involve half a 
dozen first-class powers in a merry dance of politics 
or even war, 
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One of the first things Rudyard 
Kipling noticed upon entering 
hold in the San Francisco harbor when he 
Pacific came from India was that there 
By was not a single warship in the 
Dio Lovis Dawson To him this wasa de- 
plorable situation, while we thought nothing of it at 
the time, nor have we come to think as he did about 
it yet. That our harbor should remain for months 
at a time with a rush of foreign traffic going and 
coming from every port in the world, without the 
presence of any warship whatever, has come to 
mean nothing. One of the great doors of the nation 
stands fronting the Orient without a guardian, 
without a sign of animated interest in who comes or 
who goes. 

To the oriental mind this is arrogant carelessness 
and can only be born of a splendid faith in our 
mastery of the seas; a mastery which the Oriental 
doubts more and more as he begins to look about 
him. 

We say to our distinguished foreign visitors who 
flaunt us with sleeping on watch: ‘Who would dare 
to enter our port for any purpose save for com- 
merce?” And so the flagrant belief of the East is 
expressed in their contempt for our pride and 
confidence. Over-confidence has lost the greatest 
battles of history, and over-confidence can still do us 
some injury. The peoples of the East have no 
orthodox fear, and conduct their affairs with a silent 
swiftness which brooks no restraint and gathers 


A New Strong- 


harbor. 


head as it goes. They have not that humanity, or 
christianity typical of the western world, to check 


their ancient and medieval cruelty. Professor 


Fryer of the University of California talks con- 
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tinually of the awakening of the Fast, of the deluge 
of these uncivilized 
“Yellow Peril.” 

The greatest minds of our nation turn always 
toward the East when considering the future of the 
nation. Professor William G. Sumner of Yale, 
who died recently, said: “I don’t believe the 
Republic will last longer than 1950. 


races which we term the 


We are now 
on the threshold of very great wars and the possi 
bilities of trouble in the East are 
This from the head of the Philosophical department, 
the “grand old man” of Yale. 

The same thing prompts Roosevelt to cry “more 


tremendous.” 


battleships;” four more a year, so that we can walk 
hand in hand with this eastern awakening. When 
President Taft was secretary of war and made his 
tour of the Philippines and the Pacific he advised the 
department to strengthen the fortifications on the 
Pacific. He outlined favorably the building of a 
coaling and supply station on Kiska Island of the 
Aleutian group. Then the Panama Canal was but 
a very remote factor among the growing commercial 
relations on the Pacific. If it was advisable then to 
better fortify the Pacific, is it not infinitely more so 
now that commerce is to be doubled when the canal 
goes through? 

On the strength of Secretary Taft’s advice the 
department sent the gunboat Petre! and the collier 
Saturn, accompanied by the coast-survey boats 
Patterson and McArthur, on special service to Kiska 
Island, to survey the island and chart the harbor, 
and if everything was favorable to locate a site for a 
supply station and commence building a wharf that 
material might be landed. 

Situated as the island is, midway between Seattle 
and Hong Kong on the north-circle route to the 
Orient, it was selected as a place where ships could 
drop in in time of war and get fresh supplies and 
ammunition and not fall the victim of the enemy 
merely because there was no place within: reach of 
their steaming capacity where they could seek pro 
tection from their pursuers long enough to replenish 
supplies. 

't was objected that the island was too remote 
from the beaten paths of the Pacific, but it can 
readily be seen that in the future war will follow 
itself around the globe, and it cannot be localized 
as of old. The inventions of the new types of 
apparatus to be used under the boilers, and the 
tremendous energy stored up in crude oil to be used 
in the future as fuel, will triple the steaming capac- 
ity, in regard to distance, of all our ships cf war; so 
that a battle beginning off the coast of Japan might 
terminate outside the Golden Gate in view of the 
heights. 

In the face of the future navy and our gradual 
ascendency over the sea, the department sees fit to 
spend a large appropriation in developing further 
the defenses we have and constructing new ones at 
certain points over the Pacific. When the canal 
is opened and the flood of commerce sweeps our 
way instead of through the Suez Canal, we can 
afford to maintain enough ships so that a few can 














A general view of the 


be distributed at points of importance, where 
commercial interests demand it. 
it doubt acted as an agent 


in bringing the attention of the government to bear 


The canal has with 


upon the situation in the Pacific and opened its eyes 
to the fact that the danger of the nation lies not from 
the old western world, but from the East, where 
the blood which has been sluggish for centuries is 
quickening in the veins of a doggedly persistent 
people. These races are not decadent. They are 
yellow, and they are shrewd, and they possess 
intrinsic merit. 

Although we have by no means reached that ebb- 
tide of humane existence which has shattered and 
gradually crumbled every powerful nation from the 
Pharaohs until the present time, we must see con- 
ditions entirely beyond the horizon of our hopes. 
We must have an iron hand on every corner of our 
domain, on land and on sea, and hold up to that 
arrogance for which we are reputed. We must have 
no ragged edges extending out to the East which are 
the first holds to be taken upon us. Those edges 
we must keep well protected, and the only way to 
do that is to utilize every natural condition with 
respect to guarding our frontiers. 


Kiska 
Honolulu 


Geographically speaking, Island is the 


location that will supplement and the 
Hawaiian Islands in keeping guard over the Pacific. 
On the island of Oahu, Fort McKinley is established 
close up to Diamond Head, where there are guns 


They were put there in 1905 and taken 


mounted. 


off the cruiser New Orleans. Pearl harbor is to be 
the government station there, on account of being 
difficult of access and somewhat remote from the 
city of Honolulu. The harbor at Kiska is adapted 
in every way to be fortified far more securely than 


Pearl harbor. It is large enough to accommodate 
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bay of Kiska from a height back of the site surveyed by the United States 
government for a naval supply station 








the largest fleet we have and is well protected by two 
long promontories which extend out to an entrance 
about a half mile wide, being blocked by little Kiska 
Island. 
furnish an ideal site for disappearing guns and a 
The entrance 


These promontories are high and would 


and 
only the winds from that direction can disturb the 
inner harbor. 


fortress. faces the south-east, 


The island has an average width of about five 
miles, and is seventeen miles long, with a volcano 
at one end. There is not a tree in existence there 
and the only inhabitants are a nomadic tribe of 
Aleuts who keep up two villages during the seal 
hunting season and then voyage back to Dutch 
harbor with all their catch and belongings when the 
winter snows come. There are five short creeks 
which abound in trout and salmon during spawning 
time. Geese, mallard ducks, ptarmigan and other 
halibut, 


sole and even bowhead whale are in the bay. A 


wild fowl are numerous, while rock-cod, 
great deal of mammoth ivory is picked up on the 
island by the Aleuts, who bring it to market along 
with their skins. 

It is not as cold as would be the case if not swept 
by the Japan current, which carries driftwood from 
the coast of Siberia and deposits it in layers many 
feet deep along the beach at the southern end. A 
deep spongy moss grows in endless profusion all 
over the island and out of this, in midsummer, 
myriads of vari-colored flowers paint the landscape. 

In order to investigate the fertility of the soil 
and the effect of the temperature on vegetation, a 
small garden was planted, consisting of melons, 
lettuce, 
All these things grew into maturity except 
some of the melon plants which were nipped by 


turnips, radishes, squashes, carrots ana 


potatoes. 


frost before they had sprouted well. This proved 




















that the island was habitable in every sense of the 
word and that sufficient produce could be raised to 
supply the every-day needs of a whole colony. On 
the alluvial fans of the creeks the grass grows deep 
each season, only to die and grow again. If this 
grass were cut and stored it would feed great herds 
of cattle during the winter, while they could fatten 
Add to this the rich 
fishing banks along the shores of the island and it 


on the tender moss in summer. 


can be seen that there are many worse places than 
Kiska where our army and navy officials could be 
forced to live. 

Rear-Admiral Henry Glass paid the island a visit 
with the Pacific Squadron in 1904, and he was 
impressed with the splendid harbor, the mild cli- 
mate, the natural fitness of the landscape for stra- 
tegic fortifications, and the opportunities afforded by 
the myriads of ducks, geese and other fowl that 
alighted upon the island in passing both north and 
All the officers feasted upon the tender 
meat of young geese, shot sometimes from the 
quarter-deck or the bridge. 

But it was the harbor itself that engaged the 
attention of our naval engineers. Those who did 
not make the journey studied it from the surveys 
brought home, and it was declared the best of all 
our northern possessions in view of its relation to 


southward. 


the rest of our territory in the Fast. 

Under the direction of C. H. Chambers, civil 
engineer of the U. S. N., the harbor was plotted and 
tested over the floor by means of sinking pipes and 
washing up material. The hills adjacent to the bay 
were bored or dug into at regular intervals to a 


Along the south shore of Kiska, the island which, five miles wide and seventeen miles 
supplement Hawaii in guarding the Pacific 











iong, will 


depth of from two to thirty-eight feet and samples 
of the soil and rock taken from the different depths 
and sent to the department at Washington. These 
test holes were of great value in making a contour 
map showing the varying hardness of the surface 
material. Every detail which would come to bear 
upon the decision for or against a supply station was 
investigated thoroughly by Lieutenant Chambers. 
The general characteristics of the island show a 
youthful topography with bare rock 
ridges on the higher mountains. In some of the 


glaciated 


crevasses snow remains all the year and feeds the 
streams, but from May until September one would 
not know he was in Alaska. Up the sides of Mt. 
Kiska huge boulders have been strewn during the 
violent eruption of the volcano. These boulders 
are so large that it is almost impossible to scale them. 
Lieutenant Chambers fell into a crevice between 
two of them and was only saved from death by a 
searching party who found him quite by accident 
after he had been there three days. 

Up near the crater of the volcano the sulphur is 
one hundred per cent fine, and the fumes are so 
strong it is almost impossible to resist them. The 
mountain is four thousand feet high, and since the 
slope is so steep and jagged only one ascent to the 
crater was made during the summer. 

While it cannot be said that Kiska would be as 
pleasant an island to live on as one of the Hawaiian 
group, it must be agreed that it is of as much 
importance, if not more, as a safeguard over our 
Eastern interests and as a stronghold against an 
enemy on the Pacific. 
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Mi | Stories of mirages on the west- 
ilrage an¢ . : 
aa ern plains are often received 
| considerable doubt. Nev- 


Mystery on 





Western 











) . as | 1eard the com- 

Plains 
pare vhat has been my 
good e to witness, a many times. My 
expe as brought me in contact with three 
distinct phases of the mirage, which I will endeavor 
to classify as follows: 1. Illusions. 2. Magnify- 


Le yoming. 
first is the 


presentation on the horizon of 


kes, well improved homes and prodigious 





» houses loom up in the distance, an 





d 
the lonesome cowpuncher can almost make himself 


} 


believe that he can see smoke emanating from the 
chimneys, vet while enjoving his reverie, at d drink- 


beauties of t ficent scene before 





not a house in the loca- 





Knows there 1 


akes and trees, nor has he 





ever seen tion in his whole existence. 
The sl] 


the earth in 


y is hazy, and a dim smoky light arising from 





> distance brings the pic ture into view. 
And the trees! In this desolate land, trees were 
entirely un 
could be witnessed 
the | 


the above 





almost any place on the plains during 10t ¢ 


spell, but that which is most vivid in my mind 
occurred wt s herding cattle on what was 





then known as Cheyenne bottom, a basin about four 


rht to fifteen miles in 


north 


to six miles in width, from e 
ight miles to the 


length, and situated about e 
of Great Bend, 
] 


(Arkansas river, near the city 
When the 


rainfall and the weather sultry these mirages could 





Barton county, Kansas. re was little or no 


pe seen every day. 
Frequently the occupants of “‘prairie-schooners” 
been lured into following these optical illusions 


have 


1 the hope of obtaining water and fuel. Fora lone 


herder on the prairie to cast his eves casually over 
the horizon of mirages was a comfort and a pastime. 
Although he well knew they were only illusions, of 
the gravest character to the unwary stranger, yet in 
him they produced a tenderness of feeling and a 


yearning for the civilization which he hoped that at 


some time he might be able tosee and become a part 
of. It pictured to him homes which he had never 
seen before, large lakes and immense trees, and he 


wondered if such trees ever grew. 


incident that occurred 





I remember an 
sod shanty of one room 
\ man with his family in his prairie-schooner was 
passing, and seeing a boy of some fourteen vears of 
age standing near the roadside, inquired how far it 


1 
the lakes and trees he could see in the distance. 
“That’s 


His aunt corrected him with “No, 





exclaimed not lakes and trees, 


that’s scenery.”’ 


, that’s not scenery, that’s imagination.” 


The Month’s Rodeo 


“holding down a claim.’” 





The second class of mirage can be seen in the 


early shortly after sunup. On_ these 


morning, 


occasions, when the atmosphere is clear, the sizes of 


a 
especially at a distance of half a mile or more away. 


| animate bodies are magnified in appearance, 


\ large dog, which would be hardly otherwise 


discernible at such a distance, would appear as large 
as a small calf. Another illustration of this class of 
visionary enlargement has often been noticed in the 


Rocky mountains. I well remember a large mountain 


peak that was some ninety miles to the north of Park 
City, a station between Socorro and Magdalena, New 
Mexico. In the early morning, on a plateau at the 
base of the mountains, I have often paused to note 
the distinctness with which I could see the peak, so 
could note detile which was 


plain that 1] 
direc tly in front of me. 


every 
Of course, as the sun arose 
higher the atmosphere became more or less hazy 
and the outlines of the mountain itself could only be 
indistinctly seen. I was told of an incident that 
occurred to a troop of United States cavalry in 
Arizona on an early morning march, Their attention 
was drawn to a passenger-train some forty miles 
away, and so perfect was the vision that they could 
even see the glittering rails. 

The third class enables one to actually see a town 
or a large object far away, obstructed from ordinary 
view by some barrier. I remember upon one occa- 
sion—it was either just at or just prior to sunup—I 
was driving a herd of cattle which had broken away 
during a storm in the night, and after I had turned 
them in the direction of the ranch was astonished to 
see in the distance a perfect view of the city of Great 
Bend and the Arkansas river, just as plain as if I 
were on a tower overlooking the city not more than 
half a mile away. The distance from where I was 
to the town was some fifteen miles, and halfway 
between where I was then and the town is a chain of 
hills the ordinary 
Smoke could be seen coming from the chimneys, 
and 


which would obstruct view. 


certain residences still showed 


lighted lamps from the windows; the view of the 


while stores 
whole town was perfect, and people could be seen 
going about the streets. 

All these mirages were at one time frequent visitors 
to all sections of the west and southwest. 

The second and third class are different from the 
first in that they present a true likeness of what is 


really there. One magnifies, while the other shows 


the reflection of the object in the sky, sufficiently 
The first 
mentioned of these mirages, while beautiful and 
picturesque, is the only one from which danger 


elevated to appear above obstructions 


might arise to the traveler, and many are the tales on 
the frontier of those that perished in their search for 
water, before this day of numerous railroads and 
innumerable stations along the lines. 


M, D, ApPLEMAN, 
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SI 





oe 
Williams 


after having 


travel together amid the s« 


The time has now 





matter 


ow these bat 


authors to all 


Entanglements both insu 


fornia, a 


counterpart, Cali 
moment, and 
pare to li 
story, though 

ing one, save at the terri- 
ble moment in 


number when jealousy 
rises to the killing point 
and intuitive love defeats 
its murderous _ intent. 
The tale, which has been 
popular with a 
of 


worthy 


vastly 
readers, is a 
companion to 
travel 


host 


those delightful 
through which 
led 


lovers 


romances 


these authors have 


other lovable 
the cathedral 
England, the 


among 
towns of 
chateaux of France, the 
of Spain, the 
golden sands of Algeria. 
Through it all has runa 
sentiment for 
| 


ia, sincerely felt 


gardens 


genuine 
Califor 
by these English authors. 








They have been able to 


understand the never sat- 


istied longing of Angela’s 


to 


father to come back 


fair 





the 





> had ex- 


trom which 





iled him and to under- 
stand the rea ization of 
his daughter that Cali 





fornia is after all the 
land where she belongs 


she 


and where the gift of kk 


accept it, justifies her 
ly diffe 


An entire 


tr 


contrast The 


pursued in (¢ 


is absolute. 
a love idyl, 
spot to another, dividing 
beauty of nature and the 
TAIN OF HIS SOUI 


though a vitally western 


with nature for nature’s 


from the Indio desert to t 


ern California, from the 


4560 


| be 
he 





subjes ted tl 


arriy 


into its own hands and forces the 


re cleared away at the k 







viel 


November number, to succeed 


The Editor Announces a New Serial 


concluded in the 


Novem- 


of the ingenious 


~<dto 


keep two lovers apart, 
of 
alifornia. 
the 
reluctant 


1] 
spell 





1 to the magic 


beauties of ¢ 


ene 


ed when fate takes 





tled lovers tl happiness. 

nny Italy and in its sunnier 

+} last 

ICk are permitt dto pre 
, 


r. It has been a pretty 


I 


Edmund 


MAGAZINE. Mr. Mitchell 


writers of fiction have 
of men and scenes 
‘ 


»ve, when at last she may 


lding to its tender spell. 


‘rent kind of story begins in the 
‘The Spell.’”? The 


story of the past year was 
‘alifornia from one lovely 
between the 
i \P. 
* by Edmund Mitchell, 
novel, is little concerned 
The shift 


he orange groves of south- 


the interest 


loveliness of love. 


sake. scenes 


streets of St. Louis to the 





industrial plants on San Francisco bay—wherever 
fate battling soul of Donald Brodie. 
The author has chosen the scene proper of his story 


drives the 


in the secret chambers of human nature; geograph 
ical 

limits of the spirit. 
with human sympathy, with broad charity, deep 


boundaries mean less to him than the undefined 
It is a wonderful story, vibrant 


insight, and fervent faith in the goodness of men 
1 in their ultimate fellowship. ‘The Spell’? was 


beauty of 


and 
with the 
“Captain of His Soul’ is grim and tense through 


western landscape; 


much of its action, yet upon it rests the great beauty 
of regeneration and 
man’s humanity to man. 
Donald Brodie is a hobo 
when the story begins; 
when it 
victorious leader of men. 


closes he is a 
His biography is a nota- 
ble contribution to that 
American fiction which is 
in itself a tribute to Amer- 
ican life. Yet the story 
is by an Englishman, a 
writer whose novels, with 
one exception, have dealt 
with other sections of the 
earth. Mr. Mitchell is 
a citizen of the world. 
He has put into fiction 
the life he has known in 
England, France, India, 
Australia and the Colo- 
rado desert. It is our 
belief that “Captain of 
His Soul”’ is the flowering 
of this great experience; 
that into this novel a keen 
and tried observer of men 





Mitchell, author of 


has been a journalist 

correspondent in most of the corners of the earth. 

had a wider field of experience 

i Among his novels are: 

ft Death; Toward the Eternal Snows; 

Paris; The Lone Star Rush; The Despoilers; 
In Desert Keeping 


has put the throbbing 


His Soul,” a 
message of one who has 


“Captain of 
beginning serially in the November number of SUNSET 


and 
Few 


seen the world of human 
nature and has found it 


The Temple 


. 4 good. 
Plotters of 


es Lovers of the West will 
discover, in the course of 
“Captain of His Soul,” 
that, perhaps unconsciously, this analyst of human 
nature has fallen under the spell of the new land 

not the physical charmto which the motoring Wil- 
liamsons yielded, but the mighty influence of a fresh 
The of Donald 


Brodie’s potential life, seemingly wrecked long before 


unfettered civilization. fortunes 
its prime and brought back at last into fulfilment of 
its promise, cannot be taken as independent of the 
message of the West. It is the sense of this signifi- 
cance, underlying the interest of stirring action, 
complicated plot, absorbing love situations, that 
inspires our belief that SUNSET’s readers will find 
this story one of the most appealing they have read. 
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Here are Noted Various Significant Facts Relating to 
the Progress and General Advancement of all the West 
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In the rich bottom-lands of the Walla Walla Valley where truck-gardening is followed with certain success 


Walla Walla—The Garden City of Washington 


By W. F. ¢ 


‘ HAT Walla Walla wants is you.” 
¥ That’s the burden of the song they sing in 
Walla Walla. They mean it—those Walla Walla- 
ites. They want vou and they'll 
you don’t watch out.” There’s a spell about the 


get vou, too, “if 


place, a witchery, a magic, that is hard to explain 
but harder to escape—if you want to escape it, 
which you don’t. 

The infaliibility of the Colonel 
Roosevelt may not be accepted by all Americans. 
But most of us still recognize him as a man of sound 
judgment. The colonel paid a visit to Walla Walla 
once and had something to say about the place after 
he left: 

“Walla Walla has made the pleasantest impression 


utterances of 


upon my mind of any city I visited in the northwest. 
Whenever I think of Walla Walla I can smell the 
perfume of the thousand locust-trees which lined the 
beauty of the 


streets and can see the radiant 





THACHER 


there.” 
Roosevelt and they awake 


that day in May when I was 


the words of 


city on 
These are 
an answering chord in the heart of every man who 
has visited Walla Walla. 
part to the physical loveliness of the city. The 


The impression is due in 
Garden City they call it, and justly. Its streets are 
embowered with shade trees. They are paved, too, 
thirteen miles of them, hard-surfaced pave- 
ment. The residences are set well back from the 
street, with wide parking and deep velvety lawns, 
studded with flowers and shrubbery. The houses 
of them are 


with 


themselves are attractive, and many 
handsome. 

The business streets are lined with substantiad 
blocks of brick and stone, housing the commercial 
and mercantile concerns of the city. Walla Walla’s 
first Class A building, steel framed and eight stories 
high, is just nearing completion. It is but the fore- 


runner. A score of large and distinctive public 
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buildings add to the architectural impressiveness of 


the city. The public school buildings of brick and 


ll 
stone. the private scl ] he ch hes and the new 
tone, the private schools, the churches and the new 
Y. M.C. A. build 1 


ing, the State Odd Fellows’ Home 
and the buildings of Whitman College—these and 


others are to be numbered among the attractions of 





the citv. Near at h State penitentiary 
nd Fort Walla Walla. 


abandoned by the govefnment, and an active move- 





has re 





ly been 


ment is on foot to secure its spacious grounds for 





> occupancy of Whitman College, which finds its 
: 


present campus within the city limits no longer large 





enough for its nee 


. The college, like nearly 
everything else in and around Walla Walla, is 
growing, and is expectant of a still greater develop- 


I 
ment. Whitman is ambitious to become one of the 


rremost educational institudions of the Pacific 
if the determination and energy of its 
friends are fitly rewarded, its aspiration 
fulfilled. These plans are broad in their 

scope and contain many features that are unique. 
They include not only the enlargement of the plant 
and the acquisition of a generous endowment fund, 


but the reorganization of the entire scheme of teach- 











Artesian well in the Walla Walla Valley, 579 feet 
deep, with a flow of 2224 gallons per minute, 
exerting a pressure of 62 pounds 


Walla Walla—The Garden City of Washington 
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ing with a purpose to provide its students with the 
practical training necessary to serve the needs of 
the growing West. 

Walla Walla has all the utilities and conveniences 
of a modern city. It has a population of 20,000 and 
gives the impression of having twice that many, 
This is because its people are alive, active, energetic. 
The city has the usual complement of hotels and 
theaters, and supports a symphony orchestra—in 
itself a unique achievement for a city of its size. 

Cities are not accidents. Sometimes a city grows 





into greatness because it has a fine harbor or unusual 
transportation facilities. But in the large majority 
of cases, a city is made by the country. It has its 
being simply because it is the commercial nucleus 
of a rich tributary country. That’s the case with 
Walla Walla. Its prosperity simply reflects and 
measures the prosperity of the Waila Walla valley. 
Unfortunately, Colonel Roosevelt had no opportu- 
nity to visit the Walla Walla valley. Had he done 
so, we would probably have had the pleasure of re- 
cording his impressions of that expanse of rich and 
varied resources. 

In the valley is embraced an area of 2500 square 


miles that, for productiveness, will measure up with 


any territory of its area in the United States. The 
soil is fertile and deep—of volcanic origin, but well 
supplied with humus or vegetable mold. The 
annual rainfall is 17.7 inches, enough for certain 
crops—grain especially. But everywhere through- 
out the valley are the streams from which Walla 
Many Waters.” 


Walla derives its Indian name, ‘ 
From these water is taken for irrigation by methods 
that are simple and inexpensive. There is also the 
Walla Walla river, which furnishes water for several 
large irrigating projects. And, as if to make sure 
that there would be no deficiency in the supply of 
moisture, nature has provided a number of artesian 
wells from which gush living streams that are 
brought under control and diverted to the uses of 
mankind. Of these, one, witha flow of 2,224 gallons 
a minute, is believed to be the largest in the United 
States. 

The growing season is long and the sunshine is 
almost uninterrupted. Low humidity neutralizes 
the effect of high temperatures, and the nights are 
invariably cool. There is considerable snowfall in 
the winter, but the cold is never extreme. Electric 
disturbances, blizzards or destructive storms are 
left out of the reckoning, so far as the Walla Walla 
valley is concerned. 

In recounting the products of the Walla Walla 
valley, wheat must still be given the first place. To 
the golden grain that for generations has clothed the 
fields of the valley and the surrounding hills, Walla 
Walla owes the large measure of her wealth. The 
city is the center of one of the principal wheat- 
growing sections of the United States. In fact, in 
the marts of the world “‘Walla Walla” is synonymous 
with “wheat.” “A carload of Walla” is a distinct 
and recognized term in the wheat-handling centers 
of both continents. 

These wheat ranches are tremendous affairs, 
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Typical scene in the Walla Walla Valley, watered by one of the numerous streams from which 
Walla Walla takes her name, “Many Waters” 


embracing thousands of acres and utilizing the most 
advanced methods in cultivating the crop. The 
gang-plow and the huge combined harvester and 
thresher are used, with the motive power derived 
from horses or gasoline engines. Many of the 
largest ranches average 35 bushels to the acre, while 
smaller fields produce crops of 45 and 55 bushels. 
» bushels to the acre 

72 bushels. Small 
wonder that the Walla Walla landowner clings to 
wheat as a staple crop, returning a large and reliable 


(ne large ranch averaged o¢ 


5 
and another has a record of 


revenue each year. Oats and barley average 75 and 
60 bushels to the acre, respectively. 

Next to the cereals the largest acreage is in alfalfa. 
At the Alaska-Yukon Exposition held in Seattle, a 
prize was offered for the largest verified yield of 
alfalfa from one acre in one year. The award went 
tothe Walla Walla valley with an acre vield of g tons 
225 pounds. The average is close to seven tons 
and it is worth from $8 to $10 per ton in the stack. 
Once established, a field of alfalfa is a perennial 
producer of dependable profits that makes a govern- 
ment bond look as interesting as a last year’s tax 
receipt. And instead of impoverishing the ground, 
as is the nature of wheat, it enriches it by storing 
up nitrogen, 

Along the watercourses and in the lower levels 
of the valley are vegetable gardens—hundreds of 
acres of them, producing practically every vegetable 
that can be raised in this climate. These include 
potatoes, onions, cabbages, beets, turnips and all 
kinds of garden-truck. Walla Walla asparagus has 
a reputation all its own. The soil of this part of 
the valley is a deep loam, and its fertility is kept 
constant by fertilizer. Two and three crops a year 
are taken from the same ground. Spinach or 


radishes W ill make the first crop, pe tatoes the sec ond 
and cabbage or onions the third. Muc h of this land 
is sub-irrigated, and here the artesian wells are 
most active. This land makes gross returns of from 
$300 to $goo a year, and does it consistently, without 
great variation. One acre of carrots produced 80 
tons, which sold for $6 a ton on the ground. A 
field of onions vielded 650 sacks to the acre, which 
sold for $700. And so on and on. 

A considerable area of the vegetable land will be 
found between the rows of the young orchards. By 
this means the orchardist makes a living while 
awaiting the maturity of his trees. 

Berries and small fruits are used for the same 
purpese, but form an entirely independent crop on 
their own account. Strawberries, raspberries, logan- 
berries, currants and gooseberries are all raised; 
they produce abundantly, and exhibit the highest 
quality. Whether as a principal crop or a side 
issue, berries are highly remunerative. They are 
among the first on the market and bring the highest 
prices. One acre of strawberries returned 600 
crates, which cost 55 cents a crate to produce and 
sold for $2 a crate. From one-half acre, between 
the trees of a young orchard, the owner sold $270 
worth of berries. 

But berry stories like these, equally true and 
equally as remarkable, could be repeated without 
end. 

You don’t have to specialize to succeed in the 
Walla Walla valley. But the probability of success 
is greater if concentration is practiced. In spite of 
the magnificent fortunes that have been made in 
wheat, it is in the intensive production of vegetables, 
berries and fruit that the real value of the soil of the 
Walla Walla valley lies. It is a fruit country of the 
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first rank. There is no experiment, no uncertainty 


about it. Measured by consistent profits or by 
competitive exhibits, the orchards of the 


Walla Walla valley yield precedence to none. 


awards in 
One 
of the 


‘n thi : nd the apples were shipped t | 
in this section and the apples were shipped by pack- 


rst orchards in the northwest was planted 


trains to the mining-camps of Montana and Idaho. 
Walla Walla first entered into competition with the 
world at the Centennial Exposition held at Phila- 
and carried off the gold medal 


delphia in 1876, 





award. Since then many prizes have fallen to 
Walla Wall 
was at the National Apple Show held recently at 
Here Walla Walla captured the gold 
banner for the best district display, and blue ribbons 





1 orchardists. Their latest achievement 





Spokane. 
for the best ten box displays of Rome 
slacks, White Winter 


Five firsts out of six entries! 


Beauties, 


Pearmains and 


fter all, are empty baubles, and all the 


1e world would be Pp Or COMpensa- 





for a man if his orchard weren’t paving divi- 





Fortunately it is as 
of the orchards of Walla Walla in that 
Consider the 


I 
easy to establish the 
way as by a recital of prizes won. 
experience of Mr. J. L. Dumas. For twenty years 
some little 


he was a school-teacher and attained 


But school-teachers are not 


. 1: an° 
success 1n fis Callng. 


v well paid, and at the end of that time 


exceptional] 


Mr. Dumas’ savings were | 








$3,050. This sum he 


S. 


invested in land and devoted himself to the develop- 


ment of his orchard. At that time the possibilities 


of the commercial orchard were hardly conceived, 
and Mr. Dumas was derided as a visionary. De- 
rision, however, was changed to envy and admiration 
when Mr. Dumas harvested his first full crop from 
roo acres and That 
sum was two and one-half times the amount he had 


received for it over $50,000. 





received d g the entire period of his service as a 
teacher. Recently Mr. Dumas sold his orchard for 
$150, , and the purchasers made as good a bargain 
as did the seller. 


This experience is exceptional only in its magni- 
tude. Scores cf men are doing as well in proportion, 
on ten and twenty acres, as Mr. Dumas did on a 
hundred. Better, in fact, for in the large majority 
of cases the small orchard receives better care and 
yields a larger income. 

It is the small tract that solves the problem of 
will the small 


success for most men, and nowhere 
tract prove more profitable than here. The valley 
is a region of large farms and little ones—a thousand- 
rancn devoted to wheat; a ten-acre plot (but 
a “ranch’’) devoted to fruit and vegetables. 
which 


acre 
431] 
SUuli 
There seems to be no middle-ground in 
success is so assured as in the two extremes. 
Fruit acreage is by no means limited to apples. 
Every deciduous fruit is grown to advantage, includ- 





g prunes peaches, cherries, plums and 


pears, 
apricots. The prunes are marketed green or iresh, 
instead of being evaporated, and thus command 


higher prices. Net profits of from $400 to $500 an 


acre are on record. The profits from pears are 
higher than from any other fruit, but as vet the 
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Cherries return from $400 to $600 
gross per acre. Peaches do especially well. They 
vield a measurable crop the second year and the fruit 


acreage is small. 


is of unusual excellence; $1500 an acre, gross, was 
the sum received by one fortunate owner of a Walla 
Walla peach orchard. 

Neither stock-raising nor dairying are industries 
of prime importance in the Walla Walla valley. 
The land is too valuable to permit the large develop- 
ment of animal husbandry. Stockare fed, of course, 
under farm conditions, but not in great numbers. 
Chickens and other fowls are raised to excellent 
advantage. climate food 
low and the demand for eggs is far in advance of the 
supply. A flock of chickens is an invaluable adjunct 


The is favorable, cost 


for the small tract farmer, especially if his ground 
be in fruit. 

So much, then, for the products of the soil of the 
Walla Walla valley. With such variety and richness 
of production, it is small wonder that Walla Walla 
has acquired wealth and prosperity. For all this 
highly productive region Walla Walla is the financial 
center, the marketing and distributing point. There 
are other communities of course. Milton and Free- 
water, across the Oregon line, are in the center of 
the richest of the small fruit and vegetable land. 
Here too, is one of the best and largest nurseries in 
the northwest. Waitsburg and Dayton, in the other 
direction, are important grain shipping points and 
near them are some of the largest of the orchards. 
Touchet, Prescott, Attalia, and other communities 
might be mentioned, all of which share in the pros- 
But Walla Walla is the com- 
mon center, the metrapolis. Within a radius of 
225 miles there is no city of her size. Her position 
She is a jobbing and 


perity of this section. 


is supreme and challenged. 
manufacturing point of importance, and in every 
line of activity is enjoying a gratifying prosperity. 

There is nothing raw or crude or unfinished about 
Walla Walla. Her people are lawabiding and the 
city possesses a civic dignity and pride that is con- 
spicuous. The city is no mushroom product. It 
has been right where it is now for several generations 
and is well satisfied with its circumstances. The 
people of Walla Walla have learned to enjoy life as 
well as how to make a living. They have passed 
through the infant diseases of boom and 
At the same time they exhibit a pro- 


safely 
speculation, 
gressiveness and a zeal that cannot fail to accomplish 
results. The heart of the business life of the city is 
the commercial club, which is indefatigable in its 
efforts to attract new settlers and to further in every 
way the welfare of the city. Special mention is due 
the publicity department of the club, which is waging 
an effective campaign to convey to the prospective 
homeseeker the advantages offered by the city and 
the Walla Walla valley. 

There is no question or guesswork about Walla 
Walla. It is tried, proven and not found wanting— 
unless admission be made of the want of new people 
to develop its resources and participate in its pros- 
perity. 

“What Walla Walla wants is you.” 




















Dam and headgate, twelve miles 


from Attalia, by which water for irrigation is diverted from 
the Walla Walla river 





Attalia—on the Columbia 


By W. F. G 


F all the modern miracles wrought ‘by engi- 

neering knowledge and skill, none is more 
wonderful than the transformation effected by 
irrigation. 

An engineer approaches a tract of tawny desert, 
producing nothing but sagebrush, populated by 
the jack-rabbit and coyote. From some distant 
source he diverts water and brings it to the land. 
The waste becomes productive. In place of the sage 
and cactus there are broad fields of alfalfa with 
vineyards and ‘young orchards making vigorous 
In place of the rabbit and coyote are sheep 
The sterile desert has 


growth, 
and swine and farm animals. 
become fruitful. 

Between the Cascades and the Rocky mountains 
the rainfall is insufficient to produce such crops as 
need a large amount of moisture. This region is 
called the Inland Empire, because of its great size 
and potential wealth. On the charts of the Weather 
Bureau it bears the legend ‘‘arid’’ or ‘‘semi-arid.”’ 
Artificial moisture is indispensable for the cultivation 
of the crops which bring the greatest profits—fruit, 
large and small, vegetables and alfalfa. 

The soil throughout all this section is of volcanic 
origin, and in it are stored all the chemical constitu- 
ents necessary to plant life. It lacks only “humus” 
or vegetable mold and this element it acquires 
rapidly as it is brought under cultivation. 

Water for irrigating purposes is diverted from the 
Walla Walla river at a point twelve miles from 


. THACHER 


Attalia. Here a huge dam has been constructed 
of imperishable concrete, 155 feet long, twenty feet 
high and eleven and one-half feet wide, resting upon 
the solid rock of the river-bed. The head-gates are 
of steel, set in concrete, and for several thousand feet 
below the head-gates the canal is lined with concrete. 
The main canal is fourteen feet wide at the bottom, 
thirty-two feet at the top, and is six feet in depth. 
Under all wagon road and railway crossings the 
water is carried through pipes of vitrified clay, iron 
or wood, on the principle of the inverted siphon, 
At one point the canal passes under a hill through a 
tunnel 2250 feet long, made of concrete blocks. 
Under normal conditions this supply of water is 
sufficient. But in order to meet any exigencies that 
might arise through accident or other circumstance, 
the Columbia Canal Company has constructed a 
pumping station on the Columbia river, a mile and 
a half from Attalia. 
line engine of 100 horsepower. The pump—a centrif- 
ugal—is capable of delivering 4500 gallons a minute. 
In addition to the main canal, there are about 
fifteen miles of laterals, open ditches and pipe-lines. 
calculated to 


Energy is derived from a gaso- 


The water-supply is irrigate 3000 
acres, but at present there are not more than 700 
acres under water. The duty of water is one second 
foot per 160 acres. ‘Duty of water’ is a technical 
term that, to the layman, means little or nothing. 
In the vernacular, it means that the contract between 


the company and the water user calls for twenty-two 
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and currar t e vegetables, potatoes, cab 
bage, onions and a rarden-truck should be men- 
tione Potatoes run 2 sacks to the acre. Two 
successive crops of vegetables can be pr ed from 
the same ground in one year. That is what results 
from a long growing season, exhausted soil and 
inexhaustible water is one of the 
vegetables to whi ( seem peculiarly 





adapted. 
All these croy | 


, however, are secondary to the one 
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takes time to bring an orchard to a productive age, 

and in the interim the Attalia farmer devotes himself 

to other crops that will in part, at least, meet his 

running expenses and the deferred payments on 
| 


Grapes are receiving a great deal of attention at 
Attalia. Not American 
grown, but the delicate European grapes—the Flame 

y, Malaga and Muscat. 


have already produced grapes, and i 


only the varieties are 


Tokay, Some of the vines 


1 another vear 
or two Attalia will be recognized as a producing 
center. 

The alfalfa-blossom is well liked by the honey-bee, 
and from this food a superior honey is produced. 
successive cuttings prolong the season and 
But the 
little workers have not as vet struck for shorter 


multiply the producing power of the bee. 


hours and the unfeeling apiarist, who works his 
operatives overtime without compensation, takes 
the multiplied protits without compunction. 

There is good money in poultry at Attalia. The 
average egg production is high and the fowls are 
unusually healthy. 

The rain, averaging nine inches a year, comes 
largely in the spring and fall. There is sunshine 


275 days out of the year. 
obviates danger from frost and permits the fruit to 
No destructive storms 


A long growing season 
color well before picking. 
ever visit Attalia. 

There is many a town in the state that would be 
A town with 
Attalia 
the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Co., 
the Northern Pacific and the North Coast. The 
Columbia river provides transportation as well. 


riotous with joy to secure one railroad. 
two railroads considers its future secure. 
has three 


The strategic importance of Attalia’s location can 
If there 
rod of fertile ground or a drop of water for irrigation, 
the railroads should ‘‘wake’’ Attalia. 

\t present there are about one hundred people in 
Attalia. The little town is barely started as yet. 
It is hardly out of its swaddling-clothes. That it 
has a future, no man at all conversant with its con- 
ditions and the laws that control the growth of a 
community can dare to doubt. 


hardly be over-emphasized. were not a 











Thriving vineyard, orchard and elfalfa field, showing the variety of Attalia products 
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By Davin H. WALKER, JR. 


se HIS is where the railroad is going 
Here is where 
they are going to put up the cotton-gin 
next winter, and the ice plant will be 
just across the track next to the packing 
house and the alfalfa meal mill. The 
freight yards will be down the track 
a little further. si 

The speaker paused. 
outspread on the round table, and half a dozen 


to come into town. 


Here— 
His finger on the map 


intent auditors gathered about, sitting on the ex- 
treme edge of their chairs, and looked up. A large 
man entered from the which marked 
“office.”? “Mr. Holt, this is Mr. Heskins, who has 
the eighty over near the south lateral all in alfalfa 
and who got that other forty for apricots yesterday. 
He wants to know if he can have the two lots on Main 
street across from the hotel. 


door was 


He also wants to know 
what chances there are of the railroad running 
freights next winter.” 

The man addressed as Mr. Holt was none other 
than W. F. Holt, known as the Emperor of Imperial 
valley and probably the most important factor 
today in the development of the great Southwest. 
The men about the table were members of the 
board of trade; the meeting place was the main 
room of the hotel at Blythe 
of the newly opened Palo Verde valley, one of the 
rich desert valleys of the Colorado river basin, tucked 
in on the southeast border of California just across 
the river from Arizona. 

“Yes, true,’ and his face lighted with a kindly 
smile of sincere concern so characteristic of this man 
of big affairs in dealing with small matters. 


City, the metropolis 


+ Depew eee 


View of intake from the headgate, 







3 showing granite cut; 
Colorado river in the distance 


“Yes, those lots were reserved for the town hall 
but we have decided to place it more convenient to 
the other public buildings and facing the park. Let 
Mr. Heskins have them if he wants, and as for the 
railroad I think that we may expect to have con- 
struction trains running by the time he mentions. 
It was only today as we came up on the auto-stage 
that I asked Weir at the Southern Pacific camp how 
his men were getting along, and he told me they were 
sticking the pegs on the final location and that he 
understood the grading crew would start work soon.”’ 

Heskins, tall, raw-boned and khaki-clad, with 
sun-bronzed countenance, grunted. 

“T hope so. My alfalfa cut eight crops last year, 
and this season I’m going to have some to spare in 
spite of that bunch of hogs I got from Cal Williams 
at El Centro. The figs I put out last September 
after I got the east twenty into seed are coming along 
fast and I can ship before many months some 
might, fine fruit.’ 

The writer was one of the little gathering. With 
chair tilted back he had taken it in, fascinated with 
the determination and contagious enthusiasm of 
these pioneer farmers, merchants and professional 
men. His was the opportunity to see the very be- 


ginnings of what is destined to be a great com- 








Asparagus growing between rows of young fruit-trees in the fertile Palo Verde Valley 
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f . 
Such is Palo Verde from afar. Close range shows 
many Cie irings and checkered acres v he re the al 
s, blooms perfuming the air, is cut and 





1 in fragrant stacks; where young orchards in 
ht rows are flanked with high walls of ripening 


1 nig } 





x9 wheat and set between with healthy 
of vegetables; where in, alfalfa pastures 
the 


grunt of the reliable mortgage-lifter rises above the 


growth 


horses, cattle anc 








sheep are grazing, and wh 
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Queer are the houses in this valley. The roofs 
are constructed to be sun-proof rather tl i 
vort It does get warm here in the summer and it 
is pleasant to have a good double roof when the 
mercury} cli The air i 
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here, however; the moisture which makes clothes 


ke mustard plasters in the East is not here. 





STICK 


Evaporation is rapid and the dry warmth is enjoy- 


ather than distasteful when you are accus- 


tomed to it. The winters are one long round of de- 





lightful surprises. he air then is a little cooler, 
the days shorter and the colors of the desert beyond 
description. Don’t pooh-pooh the glories, they have 
a commercial value, too. 


The long summers and warm winters make just 





365 growing days a year—no more and no less. You 
can count on the weather. It does not vary. The 
sun is sure, the fertility of the soil has been absolutely 
proven and your water comes from the great 
Colorado river direct. 

Perhaps you want to know more of this water for 
irrigating; the water you drink; of the soil which 
grows huge crops almost beyond belief; well, listen. 

Way up at one end of the valley the chocolate 
flood, known as the Colorado, swings about a rock 
promontory. It eddies and backs up. Any day of 
the year a river steamer could puff along with a 
barge of produce and land here. Look closely. 
” is a rift in this promontory. Through the 
granite engineers have blasted a wide channel. 





A strong headgate is set in. It backs up the eager 
water. From this bulwark is a generously con- 
structed canal. This is the feeder of the Palo Verde 
system. It can water practically all of the 100,000 
level acres of the valley and what it can’t a new 
heading and canal now under construction will. 
To operate this system is inexpensive and the farmer 
gets some of the cheapest water in all the West. 
This irrigating water is warm, laden with enrich- 
ing detritus, and ideal for the crops it supplies. 





No, veu would ] like to drink a draft of 
muddy water after a hot siege of cultivating in the 


fields. Pump i bucket, Joe, and let it run cool. 








That’s a fact, you may smile, but all under- 
neath this dry land is a great storage body of water. 
Get a pipe, put a cheap bit on the end, swing on the 


lever and you will have water for drinking in a short 





time. The wells for domestic water are from twenty 
to thirty feet. This water is cold, clear and as grati- 
fying as it is surprising. This is another of the 
distinct advantages of Palo Verde valley. 


Sandy loam, running to gravelly, or sandy with 


here and there spots too high or too rocky, and occa- 
sionally cut by small arroyos. This is the soil and 
the lay of the land. Add water to this and you havea 
ransformation worthy of Aladdin. 

Palo Verde valley is in Riverside county and 
sixty-five miles from Glamis on the main line of the 
Southern Pacific. To its heart, Blythe City, a little 
and fast-growing town, the Southern Pacific is sur- 
veying a branch road which will be in operation 
before long. In the meantime stage lines of com- 
peting automobiles ply, carrying mail and express 





packages while freighters carry the bulky necessities. 

Palo Verde is the newest of the desert projects. It 
has been long recognized as a possibility but only 
recently have the right people been interested. Now 
things are humming. 











Strawberries and snow. A patch of lowly luscious fruit in Strawberry Valley, Siskiyou county; 
Mount Shasta in the distance 





The Fruit Lands of Siskiyou 


Where the Opportunity of a Lifetime Awaits Both the Homeseeker and the Capitalist 
—Fortunes in Orchards 


By BourDON WILSON 


HE mountain counties of northern California 

are just beginning to awaken to the fact that 

the rich sandy soil of their valleys and mountainsides 
will produce as much fruit to the acre as that of any 
other part of the world, and with as little work and 
worry—fruit the equal in all things desirable, if 
not the superior, of that grown in any other locality. 
In particular is this true of Siskiyou county, in the 
extreme northern end of the state, for not only has 
Siskiyou a true fruit soil, but the climate as well is 
While the winters 
are sufficiently cold to give crispness and flavor and 
beautiful color to the fruit, killing weather is un- 
known, for the valley region is protected from wintry 
blasts by lofty mountains which everywhere raise 
themselves in an unbroken. wall thousands of feet 
above. The summers, on the other hand, while 
cloudless and brilliantly sunny from May to Novem- 


exactly adapted to fruit-growing. 


ber, never become oppressively hot, owing to the 
region’s elevation above sea-level—from 2,200 to 





4,200 feet. Moreover,in the Southern Pacific’s main 
line of railroad from San Francisco to Portland, 
Oregon, which crosses the county through the 
valley region, Siskiyou county trans- 
portation facilities which permit her products to 
compete in the markets of the world on a footing 
of exact equality with those of both Oregon and the 
rest of California. 

Siskiyou county was settled sixty years ago by 
stock-raisers, and it has remained a stock country 
down to the present time. Agriculture has never 
been more than merely an auxiliary to this industry. 
Excepting wheat, a great deal of which is shipped 
to outside markets now that the railroad has come 


possesses 


in, all the products of the soil are consumed within 
the county by the stock and by the people. 
sarily, therefore, one finds here, besides fine stock 
of all kinds, many thousand acres of alfalfa, clover, 
timothy and redtop, and thousands of acres of 
wheat, oats and barley; but not many acres planted 


Neces- 


405 





466 


to fruits, although apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
cherries, nectarines, grapes, almonds and English 
walnuts all grow to perfection without any care 
whatever. A man born and brought up in the 
business of raising stock, seeing nothing but stock 
wherever he may look, is most difficult to convince 
that money can be made in anything else. The life 
is free and healthful, it is a verv profitable business, 
and the only one with which he is familiar; therefore 
he looks upon other things with a skeptical eye; 
it requires an electric shock to move him out of his 
rut. 

Such a shock the people of Siskiyou county have 
had administered to them during the last few years. 
Scarcely twenty miles away as the crow flies, just 
across the state line, lies the Rogue River valley of 
southern Oregon, which is rapidly becoming one of 
the most famous apple-growing sections of the world 
and where the land has advanced rapidly in value 
during these last few years; whereas values in Siski- 
you county have remained about where they were 
thirty vears ago. 

Looking on from their cattle ranches in serene 
indifference at first, the people of Siskivou county 
soon began to sit up and take notice, staring in 
amazement at the prices at which Rogue River lands 
were selling. It seemed to them nothing short of 
insanity, even though the astounding profits the 
Rogue River growers were obtaining from apples 
fully justified the prices asked for the land. They 
did not grasp the truth of the matter, that the Rogue 
River lands had been duly fertilized with printers’ 
ink, or in other words, the world at large had been 
told about them; whereas not a great many people 
outside of Siskivou knew that such opportunities 
existed as are to be found in this favored county 
to-day. Only now are they coming to a realization 
of the fact that, if one has something good in the 
way of an investment to offer, he must first tell 
people about it and then ‘“‘show’’ them. 

Siskiyou county can “show’’ even the most 
skeptical that apples and other deciduous fruits can 
be grown here with as much profit in hard cash as 
anywhere else in the world. In the beginning of the 
settlement of the county, 
every rancher set out about his home a small orchard 


fifty to sixty years ago, 


consisting of a selected variety of fruit-trees, ten to 
fifty apples ranging from early to late, a dozen 
peaches, as many pears, and a few cherries, intending 
it to supply merely himself and family with fruit. 
Busy with his stock, and perhaps ignorant of a 
tree’s need of cultivation and other care, he did 
nothing more, unless to fence his orchard to keep 
the cattle out of it and to irrigate it once or twice a 
year. Going into these orchards now, one finds 
them to consist of veterans fifty years old, giants of 
their kind with trunks two feet in diameter, trees 
which have never had a pruning or spraying or 
cultivation of the ground since the day they were set 
out, yet bearing every year with unfailing regularity 
heavy crops of fine luscious fruit. Some of the 
apple-trees bore this year as high as three thousand 
pounds to the tree. Every apple-grower knows that 
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such a yield as this is to be obtained only by sacri- 
ficing the size of the individual apple; nevertheless 
more than half of the apples from these trees are 
of such size as would attract attention to them in 
any market; some that were picked from a Northern 
Spy tree, with but little effort to get large ones, when 
put on the scales weighed an average of nine ounces 
each. They are firm, crisp, juicy, finely flavored, 
beautifully colored, and certain varieties have been 
kept from one season till the next. And the peaches 
and pears and cherries do equally well in their way. 
In more recent years a few almond and English 
walnut-trees, and here and there some grapevines, 
were planted experimentally, and all have proved 
that they can be grown here successfully. Such 
evidence as this, recurring with every year, is not to 
be doubted. 

The people of Siskiyou county have known for 
many years what fine fruits their land would grow, 
but they were stock-raisers and not fruit-growers; 
they knew nothing of the art of fruit-growing, of the 
cultivation and care of trees, and the picking and 
packing and marketing of fruit; moreover, they were 
wholly disinclined to do anything which could not 
be done on horseback, they having been born and 
raised in the saddle, so to speak. Not until the 
Rogue River growers began to show them that ten 
acres in apples will bring a larger net profit in good 
hard dollars than two hundred acres devoted to 
raising stock, did they begin to recognize what an 
opportunity they were permitting to go to waste, 
and to turn their thoughts seriously in the direction 
of growing fruits themselves. Then they came to 
a dead stop, their heads against a hard stone wall. 
It requires a great deal of labor to plant and care for 
an orchard, and still more labor to pick and pack 
the fruit, and labor was the one thing necessary to 
highly profitable fruit-growing, in which Siskiyou 
county found herself deficient. 

A country that is given over to stock-raising holds 
out very little inducement to the man of small 
means, the man whose aim is to get a home of his 
own and thereby become independent, for he is 
merely an encumbrance; only those who will hire 
to work by the day or month are wanted. Siskiyou 
county, therefore, found herself with no small 
farmers who with their boys could be hired to do 
the work of planting orchards or to put out small 
orchards of theirown. And besides that, the county 
was short of all other classes of labor; the ranchers 
were having no small difficulty in getting men to 
care for the stock and therefore none could be 
spared for the planting of orchards. This was the 
hard stone wall against which the people of the 
county struck their heads when they turned to 
fruit-growing, and beyond this wall they have not 
yet been able to budge. They have abundant 
money to pay for labor, for the county is very pros- 
perous, but labor is not to be had. And this is the 
reason why land values here remain so ridiculously 
low. 

It is only when the landholders of such a country 
become willing to part from some of their land, and 
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Trail of the iron horse through the picturesque wildwood of Sacramento River Cafion, 
near Shasta Springs 
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in small tracts, the small farmer can get estab- 
lished there. the landowners of Siskiyou 





county now are willing to do, One can buy a tract 


as small as twenty acres here nowadays, whereas 
who wanted to buy | a section was 


one 





ne question 


i 


they saw clearly that 


laughec 


1 at a few vears ago. 


of labor over 





they must establish w > county a permanent 


population of farm workers upon which to draw 

at need if they were to make a success of growing 
t 

g in the small farn 


whatever land he might want, an 


fruit; and that such a population was to be obtained 
only by bring -r and selling him 





1 at a reasonable 





price. In other words, the man of small means who 
comes here now will be given every opportunity to 


get a foothold and make a home for himself. If he 











In the shade of an old apple-tree near Montague. 
A Spitzenberg bearer in Shasta Valley 


can raise the money to pay cash for his land and to 
build his home, well and good; but if he can not, 
then he will find land in plenty that can be bought 
on terms to suit his need. Moreover, if he wishes 
to make every edge cut he can come with the assur- 
ance of finding work at good wages every day in 
the year that he can spare from his own affairs. 
The best land in the county, land which lies on or 
near the railroad, with ample water for irrigation, 
bringing from five to ten tons 
an be bought now for 
Irrigated land less 


and seeded to alfalfa 
of hay per acre the year, « 
from $80 an acre down to $50. 


The Fruit Lands of Siskiyou 











desirably located can be had for as cheap as $35, 
and land that has no water for irrigation can be 
bought for from $35 down to $2.50 an acre. What 
is more, apple and other fruit-trees which are put 
out properly and afterward cultivated as carefully 
as fruit-trees should be cultivated do not require 
to be irrigated, except where the soil is lightest. 

Even better opportunities are open to the man 
with money, for larger things can be undertaken 
with large means than with small, and worked out 
to the end much quicker. The valley region of the 
county, which consists of five large valleys averaging 
over one hundred thousand acres of arable land each, 
has not more than twenty-five per cent of its land 
irrigated, and this in spite of the fact that there is 
water to be had both cheaply and conveniently with 
Untold millions 
of gallons run to waste every winter in the Scott, 
Klamath and Shasta rivers, all of which could be 
saved by the expenditure of comparatively small 
sums of money in the construction of reservoirs on 
some of the numerous fine sites everywhere offering 
themselves. And besides this source of supply, 
successful experimentation has demonstrated that 
a vast basin of artesian water underlies at least two 
of these valleys—Strawberry and Shasta—at a depth 
of only ten to one hundred feet, whence water can be 
obtained for irrigation perhaps even cheaper than 
by storing it in reservoirs. In Shasta Valley there 
is a flowing artesian well only seven feet in depth, 
and there are several in and about Sisson in Straw- 
berry Valley only forty feet deep. 


which to irrigate every foot of it. 


In fact, Siskiyou county now is offering the 
capitalist the same opportunities for making money 
that were offered by the central and- southern 
counties of the state forty years ago; it is a region 
rich in climate, rich in scenic beauty, rich in soil 
and rich in water, but which nowhere has been 
developed beyond the stage of the large cattle ranch. 
In the purchase of large tracts of cheap dry land, 
providing water for their irrigation and then sub- 
dividing them into small orchard tracts, millions of 
dollars are to be made—millions for not only the 
man who supplies the money for such development 
but also for the men of small means who buy from 
him and take up the work where he leaves off. And 
one has the added satisfaction of feeling that no 





money ever was freer from “‘taint’”’ than that which 
is made in causing two apple-trees to grow where 
none grew before. 

One has only to look over the central and southern 
parts of California and see what has been done there 
to recognize the magnificent opportunities which 
Siskiyou county now is holding out to him. And 
to recognize also that he will not be breaking a new 
trail in availing himself of these opportunities, but 
following a beaten path, one which never yet has 
failed to lead, at least in California, to a substantia! 
increase of the capital invested. 
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Sagebrush, the oldest inhabitant along the line of the North Coast Railroad, is giving place to cultivated 
fields of vast green breadth and vast commercial value to the Yakima settler 


Kennewick and Its Environs 


Where Orchard and Garden Are First With Their Product in the Markets 
of the Northwest 


By Joun Scott MILLs 


HE human body, according to the statements 

of men who have studied the subject, undergoes 
a complete change every seven years. In eight years 
there has been a transformation wrought in the land- 
scape near the confluence of the Columbia, Snake 
and Yakima rivers which is remarkable, wonderful 
and almost beyond belief. Sagebrush wastes have 
been converted into the most fertile gardens, 
orchards and vineyards. This is the Kennewick 
district. 

Irrigation has accomplished nothing greater than 
in this garden spot of the Pacific Northwest. While 
frequently referred to as the Lower Yakima valley, 
it may with equal propriety be referred to as the 
Columbia river basin. The majestic stream flows 
by the city and its navigable waters are the final 
solution of the problem of transportation which 





affects so many cities and which keeps railroad com 


missions and interstate commerce officials from 
suffering from ennui. 
Three great railroad systems enter the city. It is 


on the main line of the Yakima division of the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navigation Com- 
pany’s system in Washington; it is on the main line 
of the Northern Pacific, andthe Great Northern line 
operates its trains through the city. Then comes the 
open river transportation to river points as far as 
Lewiston on the Snake, up the Columbia to Priest's 
Rapids and down this stream to Portland, where the 
ocean carriers dock. 

In the parlance of the day this is ‘“‘going some.” 

In order to reach central Oregon two great railroad 
systems have built their lines up the Deschutes river. 
Here for a hundred miles there isn’t a pound of 
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freight in sight, I am told. This stretch of track 
follows the river up a cafion and it cost $100,000 per 
mile to build the road. But along the line of the 
roads entering Nennewick is some of the most fertile 
land on the American continent. It is orchard land 
where commercial fruit-growing is a success, and 
a ten-acre tract spells independence for the owner. 

Kennewick fruits, berries and vegetables are of 
the kind that appeal to the buyer. The grower does 
not have to specialize further than to make a selection 
of the best that grows anywhere and set out his 
orchard. 
winning varieties of apples by the carload. 

While waiting for the orchard to come into bearing 
he plants strawberries between the rows and gets 
a net profit of from $350 per acre upward from this 
Kennewick strawberry growers put their 
market two weeks in advance of 


In a few years he is sending out prize- 


crop. 
berries on the 
berries grown in other sections of the Northwest. 
They are only ten days later than the California 
product. Shipments are made, beginning the first 
week in May. Here are some prices received during 
the season from Seattle, Spokane and Butte: 
May 12, $12.50; May 15, $8.00; May 20, $6.40; May 
24, $5.25; May 28, $4.45; June 4, $4.75, and last of 
crate. The crop 
brought the growers an average of $3.33 per crate, 
net, in Kennewick. One patch in 190g yielded at 
the rate of 320 crates per acre. At the price quoted 
this means a net return per acre from strawberries 
of more than $1,000. 

Grapes of all varieties are successfully grown. 
Concords, Niagaras and other American varieties do 
especially well and net $300 per acre. Tokays, 
Malagas, Muscats, Black Hamburgs, Thompson’s 
Seedless and all fancy European table-grapes have 
been grown with the greatest succ A half acre 
of Hamburgs, Tokays and Muscats netted the 
grower $700. 

Kennewick asparagus is ready to ship by the latter 
part of March and brings twenty-five and _ thirty 
cents per pound. Lettuce, radishes, spinach, peas 
and potatoes mature early in the warm sunny 
climate and bring fancy prices owing to their being 
the first of the season. 

The Kennewick people do not want the im- 
pression to go abroad that this is an exclusive fruit- 
growing district. It is undeniably true that there is 
big money and large profit in fruit-growing, but 
there are nice margins of profit and satisfactory 
returns to the dairyman, the poultry-raiser, the bee- 
keeper, the market-gardener and others. An irri- 
gated country is always a hay growing section. 
Alfalfa is the principal crop here and ten tons to the 


the season $1.96 per season’s 
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acre is not considered a big yield. This will cause 
the dairy cow to yield milk, the cream from which 
will sell for enough to net the owner $125 per head 
per annum. This is a maximum, but $100 is only 
fair. Alfalfa-fed colts weigh 1,400 pounds at two 
years of age and a span of four-year-olds will bring 
from $450 to $750. Hogs, too, are money-makers. 
In one season a grower raised and kept 7oo head on 
forty acres of alfalfa, besides cutting forty-five tons 
of hay. Small tracts were fenced in and the hogs 
fed exclusively on alfalfa up to within five weeks of 
the time of marketing, when they were given a small 
allowance of wheat. The owner was paid eight 
cents per pound on foot at his ranch. 

Adjacent to Kennewick is a large dry-farming 
section. This is a part of the “Inland Empire” 
grain belt. Great areas are sown to wheat, and 
Kennewick is not only a shipping point, but it is 
the natural supply point for the men who are tilling 
the wheatfields. 

Adjoining the townsite of Kennewick is a section 
known as “The Highlands.”’ While at an elevation 
150 feet above the city, where the altitude is 360 feet, 
the lands are under ditch and are valuable for fruit- 
growing. Throughout the highlands there are 
hundreds of homes. Leading to these are good 
roads, and with the passing of but a short time, it 
will be difficult to tell where the city ends and the 
country begins. The tracts under cultivation are 
not large. They are highly cultivated and make 
living here most attractive. 

The city of Kennewick has grown rapidly. It has 
many substantial business blocks with stocks of 
merchandise in keeping with the needs of an 
up-to-date town. Its schools are its especial pride 
and a new $60,000 high school is building. All the 
pupils of the irrigated district attend the city schools. 
The children are called for and taken to school and 
returned to their homes in conveyances provided by 
the school authorities. 

The religious and fraternal organizations are well 
represented and there is a high moral tone per- 
vading the community. 

Land here is not high priced, despite its fertility 
and the advantages of living in climate of such 
desirability. The Kennewick Commercial Club 
has had illustrated descriptive literature prepared 
which tells in detail of the products of the district, 
the price of land and the terms offered. This 
literature may be relied upon as being accurate. 
It will be sent to any address, and I suggest to the 
reader who is desirous of knowing the inducements 
the district offers the homeseeker and investor to 
write for the booklets. 











